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PREFACE. 



The Manx Society was establisLed prumrily for tlic 
publication of old and scarce books, manuscripts, and 
documents, pertaming to the history of the Isle of Mau, 
and its volumes, previous to this, bave strictly foUowed 
out that design. But at the meeting of the Cambrian 
Archaeological Association at Douglas in the year 1865, 
it was seen tbat tbe more ancient histoiy of the island 
would be greatly elucidated by the consideration of the 
very many remaikable relics left behind them by its 
former inhabitants, in buildings, tumuli, kistvaens, 
hauta stones, and runic monuments, both inscribed and 
iminscribed. Hence the Council of the Manx Society 
considered that it would much conduce to the interest 
and usefulness of its publications if they included in 
them the various Memoirs on the Antiquities of the 
Isle which were read at that meeting, tugetiier with 
others of a similar character. The very ready and 
most gencruiis consent of the Council of the Cambrian 
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Arclieeulogical Association Wd.s therefore obtained for 
the republication of the Memoiis on Manx Antiquities 
which appeared in the ArchcBologia Camhrensts durmg 
the years 1866-7, and the further most liberal use was 
acquired of the plates of the engravings and the blocks 
of the woodcuts illustrating the Memoirs in that 
Jomnal. 

To the Cambrian Archseologioal Association the Coun- 
cil of the Manx Society desire to return their deepest 
acknowledgments for their generosity. 

The present volume consists wholly of the Memoirs 
read at the Douglas Meeting, with such emendations 
and additions as tlie various authors of them have 
thought desirable, amongst which may be mentioned 
some new and interesting readings and interpretations 
of the runic inscriptions by myself, and the fuller ac- 
coxmt of the Ancient Churches of Man by Dr. Oliver. 

Manx antiquities are by no means exhausted in these 
Memoirs. The Bunic Monuments, of which only a few 
examples are given in this volume, open up a wide 
field for investigation. Excavations have recently been 
made, diuing the progress of the Oidnance Trigono- 
metrical Survey of the Isle of Man, in some of the 
ancient Tumuli and amidst the Stone Cucles, which 
throw much light upon the ancient modes of sepulture 
and the habits and character of the Aborigines of tlxe 
Island. 
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The Coins and Seals also which have been preserved, 
deserve a more careftil examination than has hitherto 
been bestowed upon them. 

Hence, a Second volume of the Antiquities of the 
Island is under the consideration of the Council of the 
Manx Society, and may probably be expected at an 
early date. 

. It is hoped that the preseut volume, witli its ample 
and well-executed illustrations, may be the means of . 
awakening a deeper interest in the i^ie of Man, wliere 
the relics of the past have been guarded with a more 
religious veneration than has been accorded to them by 
the people of the surrounding British Isles. The isola- 
tion of the country has no doubt in some degi^ee con- 
tributed to this result ; but credit must also be given 
to the deep religious feeling of Manxmen, not alto- 
gether unalloyed with superatition, whidi has led 
them to abstain from the destruction of the monu- 
ments of the dead, and of the places where their fore- 
fathers worshipped. They reap their reward in the 
materials which they have thus preserved to the Anti- 
quary for elucidating their earher history. 

The Editor desires to acknowledge the deep obliga- 
tion under which he lies to the Bev. £. L. Barnwell 
and Dr. OKver, for the assistance which they have 
afforded him in passing these sheets through the press. 
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Tlie publiaition must, in reality, be conaiderud as 
tinder a joint editorship. One emendation in the 
text of these papers it seems de.siiuble to make. It 
would perhaps have been better to have named, on 
page 34, Maelmore as a ''Royal j^tr sonny or ''Frinceiis\ 
than as a probable Queen of Man". 

J. G. CUMMINU. 

8U Ju1in*a Farsonagey Victoria Fork Sijuare, London^ N,JS, 

June 1st, 18U8. 
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MANX ANTIQUITIES. 



ON THE ORNAMENTATION OP THE RUNIC 

MONUMENTS IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

BY THB BBV. J. O. OUMMINOy II.A., P.a.a. 

Thb Noriihrnen^ dnring their occapation of the lale of Man^ 
from AJ>, 888 to a*d. 1270^ a period of nearly four htmdred 
years^ passed from a state of heathenism into Christianity. 
This change is marked by the character of the sepulchral 

monuments which they have left behind ihem. 

The barrows and bauta stones, and perhaps some of the 
stone circles, indiVnto their earlier religions condition ; their 
later is marked by the Bunio CroBses, Peel Cathedral^ Bushen 
Abbey^ the Nimnery of St. Bridget at Douglas, and the Friaiy 
at Beohmaken in Arboiy. 

The Bnnic crosses are probably the earliest CfhrisHan re- 
mains of this people, and they are by far the most numerous, 
not less than thirty-eight having been discovered and described, 
of which nineteen, if not more, have on them inscriptions in 
Bmiic characters. 

From the nature of the onuanentation npon those which 
are inscribed with Banes, we are enabled to determine by com* 
parison that other crosses, not inscribed, are of the same age 
with them. For though the peculiar ornamentation which has 
received the name of knot-work is common to English, Irish, 
and Scotch crosses, as well as to the Manx, there are certain 
remarkable varieties of design and workmanship on the crosses 

B 
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ORNAMENTAIION OF EUXIC MONUMENTS 



of tlie Isle of Man, which readily distingaish them from all 
others, and mark them as tmly mi generis. The Manx crosses 

have, as far as 1 kuow, no exact counterparts elsewhere. 

This will readily bo scon by any one who will take the 
trouble to lay the plates of my Runic and other Monumental 
Bemains of the Isle of Man alongside of the splendid Palceo- 
grapMa Sacra Fictoria of Mr. Westwood ; or the beaatifal 
work of the late Mr, Chalmers, The Sculphwed Stones of Angus 
<md Ftffe; or the more extensive collection of SeotHsk Sculp- 
tfwred Stones, printed for the Spalding Club ; or Mr. Henry 
O'Neirs magnificent book on the Most Interesting of the Grosses 
of Ireland; or Mr. Graham^a deeply interesting work, the 
Antiq^aities of lona. 

Before directing attention to the peculiar ornamentation of 
the Manx Crosses, it may be well to offer a few remarks upon 
knot-work itself. 

The term knot-work has been applied to a species of orna- 
ment of great beanly and variety which is met with in MSS. 
and articles of vortu, and of monuments and architecture of 
the Middle A^^es. 

The MS. of the Gospels (known by the name of St, Chad's 
MS.) in the library of Lichfield Cathedral, by some presumed 
to be of the early part of the eighth century, has varions rich 
illnnunaiions in which this style of ornament prevails. The 
Gkwpela of Mac Daman, of Lindislame^ of Mac Begol, and at 
St. Ga\\, and the famons Book of Kells^ are all remarkable for 
the intricacy and rich variety of this kind of work. 

Good examples of this species of ornamentation arc to be 
met with in Norman architecture, as, amongst many others, in 
Lichfield Cathedral ; in the parish church of Tutbuiy ; and in the 
Church of St. Peter's, Northampton. But it is on monumental 
crosses that patterns of this peculiar decoration seem most 
largely to prevail. 

Starting from the form of a simple cord or strap, then of 
two or more cords or straps intertwined, it has passed (us I 
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conoeive) into floriation, aasttining the forms of interlacing 
boagliB and foliage, and at aQ times has bad a tendency to 

zoomorpliism, transforming itself into grotesc^uo figures of in- 
tertwining monstrous animala, more especially of dogs, birds, 
fishes, and serpents. 

There is probably no species of decoration admitting of 
greater yariefy than this, and hardly any which adapts itself 
so readily to every sort of work in wood, stone, or metal, and 
to the illnmination of eyery kind of writing. 

It will be seen that, in reference to this species of ornamen- 
tation, L am ijuite in favour of a tlicory of dovolopment ; aud I 
express my adoption of such a theory in order to free myself 
from the suspicion of attempting to settle the dispute as to 
whether Britons, Anglo-Saxons, Northmen, the Irish, or the 
Scotch should lay claim to priority in the use of this sort of 
decoration in works of art. 

I hold that the artists of each of these nations may haye 
wronght quite independently of each other in this kind of work. 
1 have even seen ex;iMi}il( s of Chinese knot-work not greatly 
differing from sumo m the Islo of Man. Starting from , the 
simplest form of a rope common to every people, they might 
deyelope that form according to their characteristic national 
tastes. So that eyen if it shonld be determined (which, I be- 
lieye, it cannot be) that any one race had adopted snch orna- 
mentation at an earlier period than others, it by no means 
necessarily follows that those who subsequently nsed it were 
mere copyists of earlier works. I have sometimes been told 
that the Manx crosses are but bad attempts at imitating Irish 
or Scotch works of art. Now, whatever may be the antiquity 
ot the M8S> in which the same species of ornament occurs as 
that npon some of the Manx crosses, I am quite sore- that it 
has yet to be shewn thAt any of thd crosses bearing such orna- 
ment either in Ireland or Scotland, are earlier than those in the 
Isle of Man. We have also some yarietioa of ornamentation 
on the Manx croa.nes (and those of the most beautiful design), 

S2 
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4 ORNAMENTATION OF RUNIC MONUMENTS 

which have no counterpaTt on eiliher the Irish or Scotch monu- 
mental remains. And it would be quite as easy to suppose 

that the Irish and Scotch obtained their designs from the 
Maux artists as that the latter were but imitators of what they 
had seen in Ireland or Scotland. I say nothing" of tho finish or 
workmanship on the crosses of the respectiy© countries, be- 
cause I beljeve that the material which was wrought upon had 
much to do with the finish of the work. The day schists of 
the Isle of Man^ almost the only material of which the Manx 
crosses are made, are but ill adapted for carving, and do not 
admit of a polish ; and, further, they very readily yield to the 
action of tho weather. 

That we find these crosses, which aro seven or eight hundred 
years old^ retaining as much of their original decoration as 
they do, must be attributed to the circumstance that after an 
exposure of from two to three hundred years^ they were used 
88 material for the erection of ecclesiastical buildings, instances 
of which may be seen now in the Cathedral of Peel and in a 
Treen Chapel in Jurby, the former building being of the date 
of the thirteenth century. The majuiity of the ^lanx crosses 
have been discovered within the last fifty years in pulling 
down the old ch arches in the north of the island and erecting 
new ones. These crosses were figured and described by my- 
self in 1857 in my work on the Ikmic and other M<mumen!tal 
Bemains of the Isle of Kan, and the references in this memoir 
are to the figures in that work. 

To come to the consideration of the knot-work on the Manx 
crosses, I observe that a, cord or rope suggests itself very 
readily as an ornament to any maritime ])eopIej such as those 
amongst whom knot-work prevailed, it may be allowed that a 
plain eiaro/p would equally serve the same purpose ; and in flat 
work, such as the illumination of MSB., we can readily con- 
ceive that such on element in ornamentation would sug^gest it- 
self. But in raised work, sudi as carving on stone, the more 
substantial fonn of the rope would form the ground-work of 
the decoration. 
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Such a simple ornament is found on tlie Manx crosses as a 
border to the other devices carved upon the stone. 1 may in- 
stance the well-known so-called Dragon crosses in Braddaa 
churchjardj the Niel Lumgun cross at Kirk Michael, an^ the 
fragment found at the old chapel in the Calf of Man. In the 
last case the ooid forms also a portion of the decoration. 
Fignrea i and u ore reduced from rubbings of the Braddan 
oroBses. 

This straigiit cord would ik xt become waved, and, by being 
made to return upon itself^ would form the /Ve/ which in various 
forms occurs upon works of art of all ages. This decoration in 
the forms so constantly used elsewhere, is not to be found on 
the Manx ciosseSj though an approxinmtion to a fret-like ap- 
pearance is produced on some of them by drawing the lines 
whidi divide the strands of a simple cord, or of two cords 
twisted together, somewhat thick. This character is seen in 
figure II, which is copied from the Ofer Dragon cross at Kirk 
Braddan. The same form occiu s also uu tlie large Joalf cross 
at Kirk Michael, on the top ot the large cross at the gates of 
the churchyard of Kirk Maughold, and on the cross taken from 
the bell turret of Kirk Maughold^ and described in the next 
memoir. 

The mystic Tau pattern (see figure iv) so copiously used on 
monuments, crosses, architecture, and MSS. of all ages, was 
very largely employed also by the Manx artists on tin Runic 
crosses. We find it on the Ufeig cross at Kirk Andreas, the 
Thorlaf cross at Ballaugh, the cross in the Treen Chapel at 
Jurby, on fragments in the churchyard wail at Kirk Michael^ 
and on a fragment in the garden of the vicarage at Jurby. 

Again^ the C pattern and a spiral appearance were produced 
by a still further involution of the simple cord, as in figures v 
and XXX, taken from the Niel Lumgun cross at Kirk Michael. 
In MSS. this has been largely used, as ma) be seen iii Mr. 
Westwood^s paper on ''Early British, Anglo-baxou, and Ii-ish 
Ornan^entation'^ in the fortieth part of the Archceoloyical 
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Jonraal, December 1853. It is also well known in (Ireck 
architecture. On the Manx Runic monuments it occurs in its 
most elaborate forms, both as a border and as scroll-work in 
connection witii the limbs of animals. This is well seen on 
the fragment of the Dog cross in flie garden at Kirk Concfaan^ 
on the large cross (uninscribed) at Kirk Maughold, on the 
Oter Gross at Braddan ^ on the large Joalf cross at Kirk Michaelj 
on the Sandulf cross at Kirk Andreas, but more remarkably on 
the Weasel cross in the churchyard of Kirk Conohan. 

In this latter cross we have it both for a continuous border- 
ingi and for terminations to straight cords^ and also as a 
separation of the limbs of monstrous animals^ in the form of 
the letter S »i^d in the Qomnadion at the foot of the cross* 
Figures zxiij um, and xzz^ are taken from this cross. 

Allied to the T and C patterns was the z pattern (figure iii), 
of wliicli we have one single instance in the Isle of Man. It 
occurs on the larg'c cross at Kirk Maughold church gates, 
which has an aspect quite forcif^ to the works of the Scandi- 
navian artists in the island. Indeed, all the crosses found at 
Kirk Maughold have somewhat of a foreign aspect; they are 
rather Scotch than Manx. Is this circumstance in any way 
connected with the fieu^t that the church and churchyard of 
Kirk Maughold (covering three acres) were set apart in ancient 
times as a Sanciuary 

l^y causing the simple cord to assume a waved form and 
then to return and wrap over itself, or by taking two cords 
and causing them to involve each other at regular intervals^ 
we obtain the simplest form of the gnilloohe^ figure Ti^ an in- 
terlacement weU known and very largely used in architecture. 
Examples of this occur on the Ufeig cross at Kirk Andreas^ 
the Thorlaf cross at Ballaugh, and on fragments at Kirk 
Michael and Jurby. 

It is iu this guillochc that we have the real element of knot- 
work, and the Manx artists having once got hold of this element j 
wrought it out into a multitude of most elegant forms^ many 
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of which I do not remember to have notioed elsewhere. Take, 
for. example, figures yii, vm, and iz, which are evident de- 
velopments of the idea, and which are taken feom the Mal- 

brigd cross at Kirk Michael, the Thorlaf cross at Ballaugh, and 
the fragment of Ko's cross in the garden of the vicarage, 
Jurby. 

When once this interlacement or knot-work was effected 
either by the overlap or splitting np of the strands of a simple 
rope, it was easy by the mnltiplication of the cords or strands 
• to originate that endless variety of ornamentation which we 
see in monuments and works of art of all coantries, and most 
elaborately brought out on tlic crosses in the Isle of Man. 

As to the arrangement of the knot-work^ I may liere ob- 
serve that, generally speaking, on Irish monuments or on those 
which are all presumed to have an Irish origin, the knot-work 
nms in the form of panels. 

On the other hand, in the Manx specimens of the oldest 
type, the original idea of lengthened and continnons chain 
work rather prevails. The nearest approach in the Manx 
crosses to the Irish or Scottish panel work is to be found on 
the Niol Tinmgnn cross ai Knk isliciuiel, which, in other re- 
spects also di tiers from the ordinary Manx type ; for instance, 
the runes are of a different form ; and, according to Professor 
Miinch, of a later date; the dialect of the inscription is different, 
and the names occnrring in'it (anch as Niel and Dng^d) have 
rather a Celtic than Norse look. There is a tendency towards 
this panel-work in the large nninacribed cross at Kirk Mang- 
liold church gate, which, as 1 have before observed, has also a 
foreign aspect, and one side of the Oter cross at Braddan has 
two panels containing interlacemeuls. Another cross taken 
from the bell-turret of Kirk Maughold twelve years ago, and 
figured and described in the memoir subsequent to this, has 
also such panel work. 

Ketnming to the consideration of these interlacements or 
knot-work, we find that the Manx artists made a very easy ad- 
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dition to tlie ornamentation afforded hy the simple gnillocke 
by increasing the number of cords. 

A double guilloche was formed by the involution of four 
cords, as. in figure xi, copied from the Malcw cross in the 
Museum of King William^s College, the same pattern being 
fonnd in the Sandulf cross at Andreas. And, in like mannerj 
by tbe involution of four cords, we obtain the beantifbl figuie- 
of-8 design (see figure 'xu), which is seen on the fragment of 
the cross at Kirk Gondian, which I have named the Dog oross^ 
and the rich ornamentation (see figure x) copied from Bo's 
cross at the vicarage, Jurby. 

A very remarkable development of the guilloche, which I 
have hardly noticed elsewhere, occurs abundantly on crosses in 
the Isle of Man, , to which I would give the name of ring-work. 

It consists in binding together by an intertwining ring the 
overlaps of the cord or cords forming the guilloche^ as in 
figures IV and xv^ the latter tak^ from the Ufeig cross at 
Kirk Andreas. 

It occurs on all those crosses the workmanship of which I 
am inclined to attribute to Gaut Birirnson, whose name is given 
as a cross maker in the inscription on that erected by Mal- 
brigd the son of Athakan Smith, which stands at the church- 
yard gate of Kirk Michael^ as well as in that on the Ufeig cross. 

The passage from knot-work to ring-work seems in one in- 
stance on the Manx crosses to have been made by accident 
rather than by design. I refer to the case of knot-work orna- 
mentation on the face of the tall uniuscnbed cross at the west 
gate of Braddan ('Inirchyard, where, in order to complete the 
figure in the corner at the top of the cross, the last overlap of 
ike cord forming the knot-work is bound together by a single 
ring which fills up the vacancy which would otherwise occur, 
and produces uniformily of appearance. This portion of orna- 
ment is given in figure zui* 

The ring being thus once adopted, wide scope for ingenuity 
was afforded in its ari-angement, form, and decoration. 
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Sometimes the rings were distanl and small, as in the bcaii- 
tiftil fragment of the cross on tlie cliurcbyard wall at Kirk 
Michael (figure xiv). In other cases, the ring was largo and 
either square or lozenge-shaped, as in Joalfs cco&b at Kirk 
Michael (figure m), where four cords are bound together hj a 
large square ring, and on the fragment of Svig's cross on the 
churchyard wall of Eirk Michael, where four cords, partly 
plain^ partly pelleted, are bound together by a pelleted losenge- 
shapcd ring (figure xvii). 

This rinff'Worh ha^? assumed a variety of configurations, and 
assists largely in the decoration of the Manx crosses. One of 
the most beautiful is that given in figure xxy, taken from the 
large nninscribed cross at Braddan, where it forms a circle or 
glory surrounding a cruciform pattern of knot-work* 

There is, however, one pattern of this ring-work which de» 
mauds particular attention as a \evy distinguishing feature in 
the ornamentation of the !Manx crosses. It is the chain ring' 
work displayed in figure xviii, which is so rare elsewhere, if it 
occur at all, that we may safely claim it as of genuine Manx 
origin. It certainly does not occur on Irish or Scotch crosses. 
They have nothing in knot-work comparable to it. 

I believe the author of it to have been Oant Bjomson him- 
self. We have it on the Malbrigd cross at Kirk Michael, of 
wliick be undoubtedly was the carver. It is on the Tiiuilai' 
cross at Ballangh, the Inosruir cross at St. Jolm's, the Svig 
cross at Knk Michael, the inscribed fragment in the church- 
yard wall of Kirk ^ficbael, the name on whicb eannot be de- 
termined, and on the Ufeig cross at Andreas which is certainly 
the woric of Gaut. 

It is BO esctremely beautiful in its character that we cannot 
feel at all surprised that it was adopted and applied in a pecu- 
liar form upon that cross of Niel Lumgun at Kirk Michael, 
which I have beiure pointed out as being of a later date and 
more foreign aspect. 

It is this singular ornament on that cross, together with the 
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runes, which, to my miiul^ appropriates it to the Scandinavian 
artists of the Isle of Mau, notwithstanding its variation from 
the general style of Manx crosses and the indications of a 
Celtic connection. The designer of that cross may have seen 
Scotch or Irish crosses^ if they existed at that time, with knot- 
work on thetn ; but he has indubitably put a Manx stamp 
upon it. The ornament I have alluded to on this cross is given 
in figure xxvi. 

Thoro arc several glories formed of knot-work on the Manx 
crosses, as, for instance, those of fi<jT^ires x^v, xxvtt, xxix, and 
XXXI, but there are none producing so pleasing an eiiect as this. 

I may here observe that the gloiy seems to have been con- 
sidered an almost necessary accompaniment to the cross in all 
the Manx examples, the only exception appearing to be Bo^s 
cross at Jurby ; but even in this, the ring binding the knot- 
work in the head compartment of the cross may be considered 
as representing it. The tall cross, near a cow-shed, at tlie 
crosh-ioads in Kirk Christ's, Rushcn, is too imperfect to de- 
termine whether this ornament did or did not exist upon it. 

I would here notice that the intersection of the strands in 
the rope or of the two cords forming the guilloche, bound to- 
gether by a lozenge-shaped ring, suggested tiie notion also of 
losenge-shaped pellets vj>on the rope itself, ultimately assuming 
the form even of rounded pellets, and giving rise dso to the 
idea of scale-covered fishes or aiiiuials of a lacertine cliaracter. 

A cord so pelleted and intertwined with a simple uupelleted 
one, gives a very fine effect, and indicates at the same time 
more distinctly the existence of two cords in the same inter- 
lacement. This effect is seen more particularly in figure xvi 
above, and it occurs again in a remarkable manner on the 
fragment of the Oter cross at Braddan, on the fragment of 
Bo's cross at the vicarage, J urby, and on the fragment in the 
vestry at Kirk Michael. 

Now, if to a single vow of pellets running down the centre 
of the cord or strap others were subsequently added, and if to 
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one end of the cord or strap so pelleted a head were added 
and tlio otluT end sharpened off into a tail, we should liavo at 
once the serpent or acaly fiahj the lizard or di-ng-on, presenting 
80 resuiTkable an appearance on one or two of the Manx Runic 
monQinents. See figures xz and Tn, aasocioted with figare 
xxnn. 

The Zoomorphic pattern being once established, the inter- 

fwining of monstrons lengthened figures of dogs, birds, fishes, 
and even mvn would readily follow. I do not say that such 
must nf ri's.'<aHly have been the course of develo])in('nt ; hut I 
think it not improhahle, and certainly it seems worthy of some 
consideration and more close investigation* 

The common twisted rope easily becomes the snake of figure 
XXVIII by the addition of the head and tail, and the pelleted 
broad strap is easily changed into the lacertine form of figures 
XX and xxi, but in figures xxii, xxiii, and xxir, the limbs them- 
selves of tlie animal, and moro ospecially the legs and the tail, 
become the source of knot-work or scroll-ornament. 

But the Manx artists were most unhappy in their carving of 
men and animals. In many instances, such as figures xx, xxi, 
xxn, xxui, and xxiT, the evident intention was to produce a 
mmitier; but, making all allowance for the badness of the 
material and the effect of weathering, it is too plain that the 
attempt of the Manx artists to draw animals in their natural 
form was a miserable failure. Though thoy were clever enough 
to design and carve fr??of-work, their ainmals are little better 
than what a child would draw on a slate. In this respect the 
Manx cross makers came very far behind their fellow craftsmen 
in Scotland and Ireland ; but this deficiency is to my mind 
an evidence of the greater antiquity of the Manx crosses. Al- 
most all the figures of men on Manx crosses are drawn nude, 
the exceptions seeming to belong to a later date. 

The great marvel to me in this knot-work ornamentation is 
the wonderful accuracy with which the artists have manajifcd 
in all their figures to produce the regular overlap of the cords. 
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The alternate under and over seems to come withont any mis- 
tako; however great the number of intertwining" cords_, uuJ 
whatever bo the shape of the space which the ornament is 
designed to iill. I have traced over many kiindred feet of such, 
knot-work in rabbings from the Manx crosses and haye never 
found a mistake. 

It seems to me as if the artists had made use of actual cords 
or ropes in laying down their designs upon these crosses. Let 
anyone take a vacant space, say a square, oblong, or circle, on 
a sheet of paper, and endeavour to fill it up with continuous 
overlapping cords, and he will perceive the difficulty of work- 
ing without a design before his eyes. 

It is not easy at once to produce such simple results as are 
found in figures xix and zzzx. 

Even the various forms of the triquetra found upon the 
Manx crosses indicate a considerable amount of ingenuity in 
their fabrication «id in the manner in which the knot is in- 
volved, more especially where it is doubled, tripled, or quad- 
rupled, as we see in figure xxix. 

Figures xxxi and xxxii shew the manner in which the heads 
of the crosses were filled up, and display much taste. 

Certainly^ alter inspecting the designs on these Bunic re- 
mains in the Isle of Man, we must give up the idea, if we have 
ever entertained it, that the Northmen were altogether a bar- 
barons people, and incapable of any better feelings than those 
allied to war and the shedding of blood. 
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IncsiPTioir.— ThnrlNta nitti cms thano ftft UfUg son Klinais. 
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II. 

ON SOME MORE RECENTLY DISCOVERED SCANDI- 

NAVIAN CROSSES IN THK ISLE OF MAN. 

BT THB taeV» 3, 0. OUHMINO, H.A., F.O.B. 

It was remarked in the previons essay on the " Ornamentation 
of the Runic Muuuments in the Isle of Man", that " the pre- 
servation of so many crosses in the Isle of Man, Ijelonjjj-ing to 
the period in which the island was under the rule of the 
Northmen, is chiefly owing to the ciicomstance of their having 
been sabaeqnently boilt into the walls of the Pariah chorches, 
Peel Cathedral, and Treen QhapelB'^ Many of these have been 
brought to light in the reBtoiation or rebuilding of Manx 
ohnrches in the present oentnry. 

Those discovered prior to 1857 wore figured and described 
in my Runic (itnl olhcr Moiiuiiwidal Reniaim of the I.sle of Man, 
published in that year. The present memoir is supplementary 
to that work, and is an account of subsequent disooveries np 
to the present dato, and of crosses, the drawings of which 
were exhibited at the Douglas Meeting of the Cambrian 
Arcfaadological Association in the year 1865. 

I. Woodcnt number 1 is the figure of a Runic cross, with 
inscription, carved on a slab of dark blue scliist, three feet six 
inches in length by one foot ten inches in width, which formed 
a door-step in the church of Kirk Braddan. It is now placed 
in the centre of the churchyard, on a mound, along with the 
two so-called Aragon crosses. It commemoratos Ufeig Elinai- 
son, and was erected by ThcfrkeUi, or at least by some person 
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wHose name began with TItor, the terminal ranes of the name 
not being very distinct. In other respects the inscription is 

very plain and is read Thurketil : Raisti : Crus : Thano : Aft : 
Ufaig : Sun : Klinnis ; and translated " Thorketil erected this 
cross to Ufeig Klmaison". From the geueml style of the 
ornamentation I am disposed to think that this cross may be 
the workmanship of Gaut Bjdmson, who appears to have been 
a noted cross-maker in the Isle of Man in the tenth centnxy. 

It exhibits^ as a prominent feature in the ornamentation, 
that beantifhl derelopment of knot-work which I hare termed 
^'cJujlii rituf-vork'', not occurrin*,'', as far as I am aware, on any 
but ^faiix crosses, bnt displayed on the Mall^rigd cross at Kirk 
Michael, which from the inscription we know to liave been of 
Grant's mannfacture. Like the crosses which we know to have 
been Ghmf s, it is also remarkable for the absence of the figures 
of men and animals so mdely caryed on many crosses in the 
Isle of Man. On the other hand, the inscription might lead ns 
to a different conclusion; for it is placed at one side of the 
face of the cross, and not running uyt the edge, as in the two 
crosses which bear Gaut's name. Yet it may bo noted that iu 
the Malbrigd cross at Kirk Michael, which was canred by 
Gant, the Utter part of the inscription, for want of more room 
on the edge, is carried into the face of the npper portion of the 
cross. Also in the Thorlaf cross at Ballangh, which is not im- 
probably of Gant's workmanship, we haye the inscription on 
one side of the face. 

In some alterations and repairs svliicli were Tiiade within the 
last twelve years in the old parish church of Kirk Maughold, 
ihc very singular crosses numbered 2, 3, 4, and 5, together 
with fragments of others, were discovered in the west gable, 
and as lintels in the chancel. 

n. The cross, of which the opposite sides are given in cuts 
2 and 3, is a small one taken from the bell-turret of Kirk 
Maughold Cliurch, to which attention was directed at the visit 
of the Cambrian Archaeological Association in August 1805. 
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It contains an intricate development of knot-work on both 

faces, and that knot- work is contained in panels more after the 
Irish and Scotch method than is usaal in the Manx crosses. 
An ornamental display of beautiful chain ring'Worh is seen on the 
fust of the fcLce represented in cat 2 ; whilst on the surface of 
the glory about the head of the croBS> aa the face represented 
in cat 8^ we have a species of fret similar to that on the Oter 
cross at Kirk Braddan (the work of Thorbnm)^ on the large 
Joalf cross at Kirk Michael, probably also his woric, and at 
the left hand corner of the top of the large cross at the en- 
trance to Kirk MaiiL'lii il<l churchyard. All these, appearances 
lead me to the presumption tliat this cross may be of eleventh 
century date^ and somewhat earlier than those numbered 4, 5, 
6, in the accompanying cuts. Length, one foot nine inches j 
breadth, nine inches. There are traces of an inscription on 
the edge. 

It may be remarked that as yet no inscribed cross, besides 
the last, has been found in Kirk Maughold parish, and that 
with the exception of the cross (cats 2 and 3) which has just 
been considered, all yet found in that parish differ much from 
tiie generaUty of crosses found elsewhere in the Isle of Man. 
The Kirk Manghold crosses, as I have before pointed out, ap- 
proach more than any others to the Scotch type. 

It was observed in the previous essay on the "Ornamentation 
of the Runic Monuments in the Isle of Man", that the church 
and churchyard of Kirk Maughold, covering three acr^s, were 
set apart in ancient times as a Sanctuary. 

It is also well known, from ^lanx history, that there were 
two Scottish invasions of the Isle of Man under Somerled or 
Shomhairle Mao Gilbert, Thane of Argyle at the middle of the 
twelfth centuiy. In the first of these a naval fight occurred in 
Ramsey Bay on the eve of the Epiphany 1156, with doubtful 
snccess, but which led to a compromise between Somerled and 
Godred Olavesou, king of Man and the Isles. In tlie second, 
Somerled, with a fleet of fifty-three ships, came to the Isle of 
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Man in 1158^ defeated Godred, and forced him to 6ee to the 
court of Norway to crave assistance. On this second approach 

of Somerlecl, the people in the northern part of the Isle of Man 
conveyed their oiouey and valuables to the Sanctuary of Kirk 
Maughold, and thither also drove their cattle. According to 
the Ohronicon Mannice, Gil Colunij one of the leaders of the 
Scoteh^ filanned a nocturnal attack upon this Sanctuaiy^ but 
was intercepted by a vision of St. Manghold himself, the patron 
saint of the chnrch, who appeared in Gil Golnm's tent, and 
smote him thrice on the heart with his pastoral staff, so that 
he expired in great misery and torture. 

It is not impossible to connect these crosses with that period, 
in our endeavour to account for their foreign and Scottish 
aspect. 

in. The cross number 4 is a much worn and partly de&oed 
slab of whinstone, in length four feet six inches, and breadth 
twenty-two inches. Though Scottish in appearance, the rude 

manner of treatment of the tigurcs is thoroughly Manx. It is 
not always easy to determine for what the figures on the Manx 
crosses were intended. There is, indeed ^ no mistaking the 
boar at the sinister side of the base of the fust, as we face it ; 
but we can bat conjecture that the figure at the deztor side is 
intended for a sheep. We have next, above l^ese, on either 
side, a horse with his rider; one of the horsemen being decked 
with a helmet or cap/ the other bareheaded, as is almost always 
the case with the liuinau iigure on the Manx monuments. The 
two figures above them, but separated from them on either 
side by an ornament of knot-work, are undoubtedly monks 
with their cowls, and seated in antique chairs. We may well 
compare them with the similar fig^ureis on the upper part of the 
cross at Dunfaldy in Scotland, as given in the SeidpiiUTed SUmes 
of Scotland, printed for the Spalding Club. 

Though the circle or glory about the head of the cross is 
ornamented with knot-work, it is difficult to make out whether 
such was the case with the cross itself, though this appears not 
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improbable. A good cast might determine this. The cross is 

the most prominent part of the slab, nnCl is much roughened 
by weathering; but it is not easy to decide whether the rough- 
ness upon it is due to the weathering alono, or whether it is 
the remains of some knot-work originally carved thereon, and 
the outline of which has disappeared. It is, therefore, in the 
cat left blank. 

lY. The appearance of the cross, or rather carved slab, num.* 

ber 5 (in length five feet, and one foot one inch in gK atest 
breadth), is indeed most singular. It is more than usually 
difficult to determine tlie ol)jeets engraved on it. Probably 
the figure at the base is meant for a horae, whilst the aingular 
figure in the centre, with large eyes and long tapering ears, 
most corresponds in form with a hare; though, as compared 
with the horse beneath, it is manifestlj excessive in size. Yet 
we may well take into consideration that the human figure 
above is also too large, as compared with the horse; indeed, 
it is generally manifest that the Manx artists in their carvings 
had more regard to the space to be filled up than to ilie relative 
magnitude of the objects which they intended to represent. 

This animal appears to. be caught upon the head by a lasso, 
or some such instrument, as it is in the act of issuing from a 
bole in a rock after the manner of the mountain hares in the 
Isle of Man. 

As to the man represented at the head of the slab, wu can 
only make out that he appears to be bearing a shield in his 
left haiui rather than upon the left arm, and that his right 
Ijand grasps something which we may conjecture to be a sword. 
The shield has upon it a reversed figure of Z, which is the 
Manx later Bunic symbol for ** B", and may be put as the ini- 
tial letter of the word " skidllar", a shield. If it be simply an 
ornament it may be compared with the ornamentation on the 
upper part of one of the edges of the large cross at the en- 
trance to Kirk Maughold churchyard ; this large cross bearmg 
on the face of it also two naked human figures. 

0 
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V. The sixth woodcut represents a cross which is to be seen 
in a Treen chapel in Kirk Maughold parish, not far from 
Ballaglass Waterfall. In length it is five feet, in width 
eighteen inches. I exhibited a rubbiDg from it at the Douglas 
MeeiKi- of the Cambrian Archteological Association; and 
(luriui*- the excursion of the Sociotv to the north of the Isle of 
Mun^ Mr. Blight made the accompanying admirable sketch of 
it. The nude human figure on the lower portion, or fust 
of the cross, allies it with the Kirk Maughold and Scottish 
types ; whilst the knot-work in the head of the cross differs 
considerably in arrangement from that on any other of th^ 
Manx crosses, the work being of a more open character, and 
presenting an absence of continuity in the knot-work. The 
nearest approach to it is the Niol Lutnguu cross at Kiik 
Michael, which I have ]X)iTited out as of a more foreign charac- 
ter and later date than the generality of the inscribed crosses. 
The human figure on this cross is not unlike that at the upper 
part of the eastern edge of the Joalf cross at Kirk Michael, 
, though the latter bears a shield. The long pointed beard as- 
similates it with the figures on the remarkable slab found in 
the old chapel of the Calf of Man, and now in possession of 
the Clerk of the Trolls at Castletown. It appears to be truly 
Scandinavian, and of the twellth century. 

As this present memoir was called forth by the visit of tho 
Cambrian Archaeological Association to the Isle of Man, it is 
an evidence of the value of the Society's labours in directing 
the attention of local antiquaries to the deeper study of the 
antiquarian remains in the places which are from time to time 
visited. 
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III. 

TUE HUNIC INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
ISLE OF MAN. 

BT THE RKV. J. G. GUMMING, M.A., P.0.8. 

Nowhere in so small a space are there so many moniimeiital 
inscriptiona in Kimic characters and in the Norae laagaage as 
in the Isle of Man. 
Within an area of not more than twenty miles in length by 

twelve in widths no less than eighteen of such inscriptions 

have been discovorod, and it is probable that there are many 
more undiscovered, and there have certainly been many des- 
troyed or lost. 

If the Norse language were not at one time prevalent in the 
island, it must at any rate have been well nnderstood, so as to 
be used in monumental inscriptions in preference to the Celtic 
or the Latin. 

TIic marvel now seems to be that, excepting the names of 
places, we meet with so few, if any, traces of the Norse lan- 
guage in the modem Manx. In the English language we know 
there are several traces of the ancient Danish occupation of our 
conntiy, though the Northmen were not in power in England 
for anything like the time during which they mled in the Isle 
of Man, The Celtic is not cog^nate to the Norse, whereas the 
Anglo-Saxon is. Hence the Norse soon died out in the Isle of 
Man on the expuLnion of the Korthmen, not being' readily 
moulded into Manx ; just as the Manx itself is now dying out 
before the English. • 

c2 
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Having been engaged for some time in dccyphering the in- 
scriptions on the Manx Kunic monuments, not alway.s an ea>^y 
task, through the wear and tonr of time, and in man}' cases 
their fragmentary condition, I venture to offer for consideration 
the readings and interpretations which I have concluded to be 
the most probable, subject of course to such corrections as a 
still closer examination and more accurate judgment maj deter- 
mine to be necessary. 

I mav sav tliat I think the most secure method of coming at 
the readings i,s that which T have myself in most cnses adopted, 
viz., hy making plaster of l^aris casts of these inscriptions and 
then taking rubbings on the raised edges of the moulds,, for the 
inscriptions are all incised. The rubbings thus made upon the 
moulds come out dearer than those made on the original stones. 
The material of the casts also being white, and the objects 
readily turned about so as to catch the light, the shadows thus 
originated will sometimes enable us to decypher the inscrip- 
tions with greater ease than wo can upon the dark clay schist 
of which the inscribed crosses are made, and which are mostly 
fixed in one position. 

After much consideration, I have not seen reason to alter in 
any very material degree the readings I obtained ten years 
ago, and gave in my RutUg and other Montmental Remaws of 
fhe IsU of Man, published in 1857, but the interpretations are 
here amended. The emendations which I am now enabled to 
give upon my previous interpretations are due for the most 
part to the valued suggestions of Ralph Carr, Esq., S.A.S.C., 
of Hedgeley, near Alnwick, than whom no one lias shown him- 
self more skilled in the interpretation of Scandinavian^ and 
Anglo-Sa;zon inscriptions, and to whom I would express the 
highest obligations. Since I resided on the island other monu- 
ments have been discovered, two of them, at least, inscribed 
with runes J and happily these are very nearly pc-rfeet inscrip- 
tions, and may be read with slight hesitation, even on the 
photographs of the crosses. I refer to the two placed in the 
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CL'ntre of Hraddan clmrcLjanl, near llu* welUkuowu so-culled 
Dragon ciuss, within tho last twelve years. 

One thing which greatly facilitates the readiaig of the iii:>crip- 
tioDS is their <reneral uniformity of expression, the wonls "ruisti 
cms thaua" (erected this craetj or " raist runer " (carved tlie 
runesj being of constant occurrenoe. The difficulty is rather 
in the names where some of the letters are imperfect or very 
faintly traced. 

Many of the Runic letters cuiisi.st of one >-traim-lit vertical 
stroke, the alteration in the power of them (lepeudiiig ua tht; 
arrangement of one or two lines meeting tiiem slantwise on 
either side. Unfortunately the nature of the stone (clay schist), 
of which all the incised Manx crosses are madoj is such that, 
on weathering, lines or ctacks are apt to present themselves 
crossing the vertical lines of the runes, and creating the ap- 
pearance of incisions where none at first were made. 

The similarity also of the runes for R and U, when badly 
forraed, not unfrequently ])resenLs a difiiculty in the read- 
ing, more e^specially if tho rune has undergone a blight deface- 
ment. 

We have also to make allowance both for imperfect spelling 
and varieties of dialect in the inscriptions. Thns the common 
word ''thana" {this) is written thana, thano, thona, thono, thann, 
thna, thenr, and thensi, the variety in some cases, no doubt, 

caused by inflection. Tho word "aftir {fo) is written also aiftir, 
aft, af, eft, and eftir. Again, the word "raisti'^ {rrecfed) , not 
to be eonfouuded with " raist'^ (carvedj, is written also risti, 
and raiti. 

Gant himself, who seems to have been a noted cross manu- 
facturer in the Isle of Man, on two of the crosses bearing his 
name, writes ihaTia and tlicmo, gurthi and girihi. 

There is one thing which is particularly worth noticing in 

these inscriptions, and that is the entire absence of any request 
for a prayer on behalf of the departed. On the hi.ih crosses 
we constantly meet with, the requesit Or do,^' aiid on the 
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Anglo-Saxon we find the words " Gibiddad dher satile/* pray 
for the soiil, or **Gicega)d heosum sau linu," prin/ for fheir souls, 
but we hnrc noiliing of the kind on the Manx crosses. Perhaps 
we may, from this circumstance, infer the original cliaiacter 
of the Manx crosses, and that the Northmen in the Isles did 
not owe their Christiauity to the same aonroe as the Irish and 
Anglo-Saxons. Further, the absence of any snch request on 
the Manx crosses makes considerably against those who would 
have us believe that the Manx cross makers were mere copyists 
from Irish models, and sii])iK)rts the views, which I have else- 
where expressed, as to the ornanieutation of the Manx monu- 
ments, viz., that it is completely sui generis, and not borrowed 
from another people. 

To proceed with the inscriptions, as given in the plate : — 

I. On a Tery beantifnl cross, which stands on the south side 
of the churchyard gate of Kirk Michael, we have the following 
inscription (see plate fig. i). mail : beiodi : sunb : athakan s : 
SMrrn : raisti i crus : thang : fur : salu : sini : sin : bruki in : 
GAUT : oiETHT : THANO : AUG ALA : I MAUN. This inscription is in- 
cisedjOa all the inscriptions are on the Manx monuments. The 
portion running upwards from the base and ending with the 
word ''Gaut'^ is carved along the e<2^eof the stone on the right 
hand as you look at the principal face ; then, on the front of 
the cross, on the same side above the glory, occur the words 
" Girthi thano auk '* ; then, above the glory, on the opposite 
side of the same face, we read the remaining words, ala : I Maun. 
There can Imrdly be a mistake about the rnnes, as they were 
deeply carved, and remain very distinct, but, owing to an 
apparent violation of tlie laws of Norse grammar, the inter- 
pretation of the inscription is not so certain. 

The learned Soaudinavian interpreters. Professors Munch 
and Worsaae, have translated it thus : — 

"Malbi igd, son of Athakan (the) Smith, erected this cross 
for his Soul. . . . Gaut made this and all in Man." 
•The words Siu brukuiu " are left uutranslutcd. 
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I ventured to give in my Btmie and other Monumental Re^ 

maiTis of the Isle of Man the translation thus : — " Malbi igd, 
the son of Athakan the 8iiiitli, erected this cross for his soul, 
(but) liis kinsman Gaut made it and all in Man." 

Mr. Carr objects very strongly and properly to Smith and 
Grant being considered as in any other case than the aocosa- 
tive. The nominatiyes wonld be Smithr and Ghintr, and the 
genitive of Smithr wonld he Smithar. 

My own impression is that these Norse stone cutters might 
make mistakes in grammar as well as in spelling, which wo 
know they have done, as above stated. In doino^ this they 
seem sometimes to have been guided by the space they liad at 
command on the stone, and it has occurred to me that the false 
grammar in the above inscription may be due to a like cause. 
Perhaps on account of want of space at the end of the incision, 
the two words, " I Maun'' were written as one without any 
stop between them, whilst at the beginning of it, where the 
space had not been calculated, the name Mailbrigdi is divided 
by a stop into the words, as Mail : Brigdi. 

But Mr. Carr's reasonings on the sc oi-e of g^i ammar are so 
just and forcible, that I must give them in full. He says — We 
must ever remember that unless wo can make out the exact 
grammatical construction of an old Norse or of an Anglo- 
Saxon inscription, we must leave it in obscurity. The cases of 
the nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, and the tenses and per- 
sons of the vorbs, are the only means we have of convincing 
ourselves and others that we are right; the old Norse is nearly 
as rich as the Latin in its cases, and which are most wonder- 
fully observed. Writers could no more confound or omit them 
than a Frenchman could use the wrong genders of a noun 
or the wrong tense of a verb in speaking. The right ones 
come to him with his niother's milk, and he cannot mistake 
them. Hence the accuracy of Icelandic or old Norse inscrip- 
tions, and of Saxon ones, and of old Roman ones in Latin, as 
to cases, genders, tenses, etc. And these very tiungs are the 
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proofs to ns tliat we are reading aright. The momenfc we find 

wrong grammar we are at sea, and merely guessing, however 
plansible the sauie may seem to us. And grammar makes all 
compromise impossible, unless wliere both readings happen to 
be equally grammatical, and you choose the most likely all 
tilings considered. Thus, I have no quarrel with Smith, if we 
can make grammar of it; but it must stand for Smithar or 
nothing, if from the nonn supposed/' 

Mr. Carr hence, in the first place, suggested that the word 
SMITH niirfht bo written for smeiti or smeit, since " ei" in runes 
is often written simple "i". Now, the word s^iIeitr means con- 
tuMon or figuratively contrithn, and in the dative or ablative 
it would bo SMEIT, signifying in a contvsion or perhaps in eon'- 
tritian, and the inscription might then be translated — '* Mael- 
brigd, son of Athakan, in hurt (or contrition) raised this 
cross for his soul. His betrothed caused Gaot to chisel it in 
Man." 

Mr. Carr has secondly suggested that, instead of regarding 
" Smith" as part of the personal pronoun Suiithr, a w orkman, 
we may take it directly as the feminine noun " Smidh*', a fabric 
or work of art, and in the accusative case, thus making the 
whole inscription grammatical. 

Again, as oaut must be in the accusative, we must have a 
verb to govern it, and this we have in the word girthi, which 
follows it, and signifies to cause or make to do a thing, as well 
ns to fnfthion, J'urm, or maJce. It is in fact often used like our 
iingiish word make, as an auxiliary verb. Mr. CaiT further ob- 
serves that, as there is no stop between the words auk %n d 
ALA, but only a break caused by the transfer of the inscription 
to the other side of the stone, it may well be read as one word 
AUOALA, and as au and o nearly sound the same, the word may 
be for OQAiA, to chisel with a mallet." 

With respect to the word brdkuin, it may well be rendered 
h'ido or hetrothcj. Uence the whole inscription would stand 
thus :— ' 
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MAIL-BliroDI^ 8UNB ATHA1LIK8, SMtDB BAISTI CBUB TBAKO FUB 

SALU SINI ; 

STN RRTKUFN OAUT OIRTHl THA2J0 AUGALA 1 ILAUN. 

And may be translated thus : — 

" Mailbrigd, son of Athakan, as a work of art, erected this 
cross for his soul. His betrothed (or bride) made (or caused) 
Gaot to chisel it in Man.'' 

The expression raised this cross may merelj mean made pro- 
visim for it, whilst the direction of the work during his do- 
cline from wounds or sicknes.s wa.s undertaken by his Manx 
bridoj the natural executrix, aud the expression in Man wonld 
imply that the iuschptiou might afterwards be read by new 
comers from Norway or Denmark, who might otherwise think 
the stone had been cat elsewhere, Mailbrigd himself having 
been not improbably a new comer. 

Mailbrigd (the servant of Bridget) is evidently of Celtic ori- 
gin, and a name not unfreqnent in the annals of these conn- 
tries. One of the churches in the Isle of IVlaii is di dicated in 
honour of St. Bridget, us well as the nunnery near Douglas. 

My own idea still is that the ab in sjuxhab has been dropped 
on aoconnt of the next word kaisti beginning with and the 
two words BHiTHABBAisTi read together would not sound very 
different from smithbaish. Hence I shall prefer retaining 
SMITH as an appellative, considering it as in the genitive in 
apposition with the name athakans, and give, as the resnlt 
the following translation : — " Malbrigd, the sun of Atliakau, 
the smith, raised (or caused to be raided) this cross for his 
soul. His betrothed caused Gaut to chisel it in Man.'' 

In any case> the great advantage of reading auqala to chisel 
with a malht, instead of aue ala and all, will be apparent* 
First it gets rid of the false grammar of regarding the word 
OAUT as a nominative^ and then sets aside the presumption that 
G aut was the earliest cross maker, and the only one in Man of 
his day. This suggestion is entirely due to Mr. Carr. 

It is well to note that the name of the Isle of Mtui on this 
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cross is spelt mauk, showing that it was andentlj pronoiuiced 
broadi and thus bringing it into closer connection with the 

name Mona, the Roman appellation of the island. 

ir. I will take next the inscription on a very much worn and 
defaced cross, which stands on a <^eon neai- tlio churchyard 
gate of Kirk Andreas^ and which also is the work of Gaut. 

The first and last portions of the inscription are too much 
injured to be read with any certainty, bnt we may make ont 
distincUj. 

CRUS : THANA : AV : UFAia : FAUTHUfi : SIN : IV : OAUTR : QIBTHI : 

suNR : BiARNAB. (See fig. ii). The word before "Cms" was 
almost certainly Raidi, but the name has disappeared. The 
translation would bo 

(NN erected) this cross to Ufeig, his father, bat Gaut 
Bjdmson made it/' 

After ** Snnr Bjamar" (Bjomson, the son of the bear) occur 
some runes which look like Oub OuU. , 

Mr. Oarr has pointed ont that ''kobbi" signifies a seal or sect- 
calf, and that "culi" may stand for '^queli^', i.e., hiller. Hence if 
the reading be cub culi/' seal lulhr, it may be an agnomen 
of Gaut, indicating that he had previously been in his youth a 
noted seal hunter, though after his residence in Man becoming 
a stone cutter. 

I take next the inscriptions on three crosses, all of which I 
believe to have been the work of one and the saine artist, 
Thorbum, a natne still permanent in the Isle of Man. 

My reasons for coming to the conclusion that they are all the 
work uf this artist arc that on all three of them occurs the 
same remarkable lacertine ornament, and on all are the words 
rUti for raisti, aft, for and th/oiuo for fhcma, 

III. The first of the three is that on the Augment of the Oter 
cross in the midst of Kirk Braddan churchyard. It reads (see 

» 

fig. Ill) — UTB : RI8TI : CRtJS : THOKO : AFT : FRORA : FATDUR : SIN : 

IN : TIIURBIAURN : SITNB. 

" Otor (or Otter) erected this cross to his Father Frogat, but 
Thorbjoru (or Thorburn) sou of (NN made it).^' 
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The name of Thorburu's father and the word tjirfhi "made 
it" are broken ofi, but no doubt these were the words originally 
there. 

Tliere was an Otor (Otter or Octar) appointed Viceroy of 
Man by Magnas Barbeen in 1098j and this date agrees with 
the period (the tenth and eleventh centuries) a&signed to the 
majorily of the Manx crosses by Professors Munch and Wor- 
sSae. Gant was probably the maker of most of the earlier 
crosses in tlie tenth century, and Thorburu, whose crosses arc 
more elaborately finished and dialect somewhat diftbrent, may 
have been an artist of the latter part of the eleventh or the 
beginning of the twelfth century. 

IT. Alongside of the Oter cross is another of Jike design but 
more perfect, Tiz., the ThorUf (or Dragon) cross, the inscrip- 
tion on which is yery perfect and legible. It runs thus (see 

fig. IV) THURLABB : NEAKI : RI8TI : CliUS : THONG : AFT : PEAK : 

SUN : SIN : BRUTHUR : SUN : EARHS. 

''Thorlaf Neake erected this cross to Feako his son, Bro therms 
son of Jaf." 

Y. The third of Thorbum's crosses is the magnificent Joalf 
cross at the churdLyard gate of Kirk Michael, the inscription 
on which is very plain, and reads (see fig. v) — ^jualfb s bunr : 

THURXTLFS : SINS : BAUTHA : BI8TI : OBUS : THOKO : ATT : FRITHT? : 

MUTilUR : SINA : 

"Joalf tlic son of Thorjolf the Ked erected this cross to his 
Mother Frida." 

VI. Having taken now the inscriptions on five of the crosses, 
of which we believe the makers to have been Gaut and' Thor- 
bum, we will take an inscription which contains also the name 
of the maker of the cross, but no other name. 

It is on a fragment of the lower portion of a cross which 
stands iu a corner on the south side of the church of St. John 
the Baptist near the Tynwald-hill. The inscription is very 
much worn and defective both at the beginning and end (see 
fig. vi). I'hc four first runes are tolerably plain, but the next 
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four are very imperfect, anil the great similarity of the raues 
I'ur R and U, as I have before observed, throws some doubt 
over the reading. Mr. Kueale has uropused Tmi : Sunr, ^'Ino'a 
son." This will require us to read the fourth rune, as two dots 
or a cross for the separation of the word instead of S, but a very 
close and repeated inspection of casts leads me stiil to read the 
fonrtli rune as 8, and then after the 8 tiiere are certainly more 
ranes than UNR, That the last rune is R, I have little donbt, 
and that the letter after S may be U is not improbable, but 
there are still two leticrs remaiuiiig, of which the first may bo 
11 or U, and the other I, E, A, B, O, or N. The inscription 
will then read iNOS&uiK : baist : kunar : th£8£ : Af xia j i,e,, 
" Inosruir canred these runes to (NN)." 

TU. We have still another Manx cross-maker's n&me, but 
upon a work' of which he has no need to be proad, for it is a 
mere slab of clay schist^ with a very rude figure of a cross and 
glory upon it, and the runes are scrawled over it, up, down, and 
crosswise on botli sides of the slab with little apparent con- 
nection between them. 

On one face of the slab at the top and running upwards we 
have the word "Cru,'' part of the word crus, erosa. Under- 
neath it, running downwards, isijcbist, Jesus Christ, placed 
where the body of onr Lord would be on the cross, and near the 
bottom, rimning slantwise, TBUBITH, Thurith, then, on the 
edge at the bottom, BAIST X RtrNEE, mroed the rdues. 

On the other face of the slab we have a nnnibcM- of words 
placed 11 J) and down {^ovarpo(f>TjBop), tlie connection of which it 
is difhcult to make out. On the right hand side of the face, as 
we look at it, running downwards and very faintly traced, are 
simply the runes am x i, the fragments of two words; run- 
ning upwards there are ugioat (or aqeoat) x abuir x atui> 
GRIT, on the opposite edge, running upwards, we read bunb x 
RAiSTi X AFTiR X SUN X ^iN A (see fig. vii), and then running 
downwards tlie word MUiiKnsLU. 

The letters arc all badly lormed and much worn, being on 
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the face of the stono, which was exposed and knocked about for 
some time ou a piece of rock-work in a ""nrden at Kirk Con- 
chan. The strokes in the runes, which should be vertical^ 
slope considerably, and the side strokes are often too much • 
prolonged. Hence we can readily read the word ^* Ugigaf as 
"Agegat," which, as Mr. Cair has well remarked, will enable 
ns to give some meaning to this otherwise obscure inscription. 
Pot " Agegat may be an abbreviated form of *' Agognat," 
which mcnns over of^ainst, then " Asnir** may be for " Osuir/* 
our. The gi-amniar requires tliat we sliould read Aftir Sun 
Sin, not " Sina/' and this wo may properly do, for the " a *' is 
in fact separated from the " Sin " by a hne forming a portion 
of the rade figure of a cross scratched on the face of the stone, 
and this line may be considered as equivalent to the usual mark 
separating words. We can then further regard this a as a 
preposition governing the word " Murkiblu/' though it is on 
the other side of the slab, and "Murkibiu^^ may be read as 
"Murkibla," signifying mlrh-hlue or darJc-bluc, i.e., mourning. 
. Further, we may observe that a portion of the slab (dou1)t- 
less containing some words before "Agegat") is broken off. 
Hence the inscription may be put together thus : — 

"... AX X I . * * AOEOAT X A8VIB ATHIGBIT X * . . BUNR 
X BAISTT X AFTIB X SUN X BIN X A X MUBKIBLA| and WO Can 

then translate it, 

am I . . . . (lies l)uried) over against our Athigrit, 
(NN's) son erected (this) to his son, in mourning." 

The inscription, though imperfect, is thus rendered intel- 
ligible, and is one full of affection and sad remembrance. 

Till. I am not aware of the names of any other makers occur- 
ring on the Manx crosses, but probably there was the name of 
one upon the cross, a fragment of which is in the garden of the 
viearage at Jurby. I am not without hope that the remainder 
of the cross may still bo discovered. The portion of the in- 
scription remaining (written ^varpo^^^v) reads thus (see 

fig. YTIt). 
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" . . . EU : eUN : IN : ONOIT : KAITI : APT : FAITHUR : BRU. 

" . . » Bo's 8on^ bat Onon erected it to his Father's Brother.'' 
Rtt may be merely the termiDation of a name or the name 
• itself. In either case it seems to be connected with the maker 

of the cross, whoever he may have been. " Sun " must be in 
thu accusativu case. The ''Haiti" seems misspelt for ''raisti," 
raised ; if we could mid it raist," carved, then we should 
have Onon as another cross maker. The "Bru" is either part 
of the word Bmthur, or of the name of the father of Onon. 

I will pass more rapidly over the remaining inscriptions, 
whichi with one exception^ are of a less interesting character. 

nc. On the cross which I have called the SanduJf cross in 
Andreas churchyard is the following inscription (see fig. rx). 

SANi> : ULP : EINS : 8UAETI : EAISTI ; CBUS : THONA : AFTIK : AKIN : 
BIAUKK : KUINO : 8IN0. 

Sandulf the Swarthy erected this cross to his wife Arin- 
bjorg/' 

The most remarkable part of this inscription is the division 
of the names Sandnlf and Arinbjorg each into two words, jnst 
as MaO Brigdi is separated in inscnption i. On the cross is 

the figure of a female, perhaps Arinbjorg, un liorseback. 

X. On a very beautiful and almost perfect cross which stands 
in the churchyard of the old parish church of Ballaugh, is the 
following inscription, which runs up one side of the face of the 
fust of the cross, and into the cavity between the arms (see 
fig. X). 

THOBLAIBB : THOSIULB : 8UNB : BAI8TI : CKS : THOIirA : AIFTIB : ULB : 
8UH : BIN. 

"Thoriaf, the son of Thorjolf, erected this cross to Olave 
his son." 

In order apparently to save space, the carver has omitted 
the rone for U in Crus, crowded the rones Ulb (Olave) and put 
Sun Sm in the head of the cross. And yet he writes Aifii/r 
for AfHt, 

XI. On a cross which had formed the doorstep of Braddan 
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church, but which is now placed in tlie midst of the church- 
yard, we have the following very nearly perfect inscription 
(see iii^. xi) : — 

THURKETIL : ItAISTI : CRUS : THANO : AFT ; UFAIO : SUN : XLTNAI8, 

" Tkorketil erected this ctosb to Ufeig Kiinaifion.'' 
There is some doubt about the first mame, though the first 
syllable seems very like Tkur, aud the next five upnght marks 
appear to me to stand best as the runes for l-etil. Mr. Kncale 
has remarked on the number of Norse names beginning with 
Thor, as Thiirbjorn, Thorfinnr, Thurkutil, Thorstein, Thorvaldr, 
to which we may add from the above inscriptions Thorlaibrand 
Thoriulb. To my eye the runes in this inscription altogether 
look most like Thurketil^ and I adopt this name. The termi« 
nation ketil is very frequent in Norse^ and has been corrupted 
in English into leeUh. Thns there are in a parish in Suffolk 
with which I am acfiuaiuied the names Tirhdtle (Thorketil), 
Ashhettle (Osketil), and Uinkrffhj (Runketil). The two first 
Norse names occur on Manx crosses, and in the same Suffolk 
parish there is also the Korse name Feake, the Feak of the 
Braddan cross. 

XII. On the fragment of a cross originally at Kirk Michael, 
but now in the Museum at Distington^ we have the singular 
inscription (see fig. xti) 

EE : OSKETIL : VILDI : I : DRIKU : AITH : SOAR A : RTTN. 

The Scandinavian sKran.^- read this AiSKiilL : VILTI : I : TMQU : 
AITHSOARA : 8I1N, translating it — 

Whom Askitil deceived in security, oontraiy to his pledge 
of peace." 

A close examination of the cast of this stone enabled me to 
detect an er at the beginning, and the stop between ''Aitb" 
and " Soara," which I pointed out to Mr. Oarr, and the result 

of the amended reading has led to some valualjlu hints as to 
tlie translation, and given a totally ditterent character to the 
inscription. 

I would first observe, as I have done in the table of Alpha- 
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bets appended to my Bunie and other Monumental Bemaina, 
that the Manx alphabet contains no nme for h. The first word, 
therefore, in this inscription " Br" is put for " Her," here. 
Next, the third word, "vildi/' is derived from "vila/* to 

hewaily aud is not to be read for "villdi,'' from "villa"," to 
heginle, fleccive or sechice. 

The lifth word must be read " driku", dnnk, and " i drilcn" 
will moan in a d/rinhir^, i. c, in a funereal feast, which we 
know was aiwajs accompanied with ale drinking amongst the 
Norse and Saxons. 

The next word, Aith," is most probably a female proper 
name. 

Then "Soara" is an old f(jrm of spelling for ^^Svara," a 
mothcr-in-lmi^j the Latin ,v(>c/•/^<f. 

Siin is another method of representing the long sound of the 
I in sm. 

Putting all these readings together we get the inscription as, 

BB : 08KBTIL : VILDI : I : BBIKU : AITH : BOARA : SUN. 

"Here Osketel bewailed in a drinking feast Aitha his 
mother-in-law." 

XIII. We Lave at Kirk ^licliacl fragments of three crosses 
bearing inscriptions (see figures xiii, xjv^ and xv). 

The first is in the vestry of Kirk Michael Church, aBlMS : 
INS : 8AURTI. " Grrims the Black." 

XIV. The next, which is in the churchyard wall, is svio: 
BiSTJ : CBUS : THKA : EFT : BUMUK. " Svig orocted this cross to 
Romon." 

The Svig is not very plain. On another fragment of the 

same cross we have simply tlje letters nt. 

XV. The third inscription also on the churchyard wall is 
CBUS : THNA : AFTiR. " This cross to ." 

XVI. In the walls of the nave of Peel Cathedral is built the 
fragment of a cross bearing this inscription (see fig, xvi) — 

. . . us : THBHSI : XFTIB : ASBITHI : KUNU : 81NA : DUTUB : UT . . . 
BAI8T. 
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FiUing up tHe inscription as far as we can ^ it may be translated 
(AB erected) tliis cross to his wiie Asrith^ the daughter of 
Oter; (CD) car\Td (the runes)." 

The first three runes iu Jhitur are imperlect, and the word 
may be Mutur, " Mother." 

The name Oter has before been noticed on the Braddan 
cross. If the stone were extracted from the wall of the 
Cathedral we might perhaps be able to form a conjectore from 
the style of ornamentation as to whether the two (Hers were 
the same person. 

XVTI. The word Kunn for Kuinu "Wife", seems to point to 
a later dialect^ which we have in the next inscription which is 
on that cross on tiie churchyard wall of Kirk Michael^ which 
has been before noticed as having a more foreign aspect than 
the other Manx crosses^ and the rones npon which are spoken 
of by Professor Miinch as being of a later date^ differing from 
the older Manx runes in the letters A, D, N, and S. 

NIAL : LUMGUN : RAISTI : CRU8 : THANA : EPTIR : MAL : MUBU : PUSTEA; 
SINA : DOTIB : DUFGAL8 : KONA : OS : ATHISI : ATI. 

In my Rtmic and other Monumental Remains, etc., I trans- 
lated Kona " Keen/' following Professor Miinch^ though 
differing from him in the reading and translation in oiher 
respects. I have more lately been informed by my fiiend 
David Forbes, Esq., F.It.S., a Manxman and brother to the 
late much lamented Professor Ed. Forbes, that in the wild 
and more primitive interior of Norway the word Kona is still 
used for Wife, to which the Kumi of the previously named in- 
scription approximates. Further than this, Kona is not the geni- 
tive, as it ought to be if rendered£ieen, and agreeing withi>i^^a29. 

It is also questionable if such a word as *' os'' occurs in the 
accQsatiye for whom; hut, remembering that the Manx had no 
rune for h, it may well be put for hos/' i,e», ** huoes/^ in the 
genitive signifying* nfv^hotn or whose. 

The translation of the inscription "will then be — 

''Niel Lumguu erected this cross to Maelmore> his foster 
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oluld^ the daughter of Dngald, whose wife (widow) Athisi he 

possessed." 

This makes very plain sense. Niel Liimgiiii married Athisi, 
the widow of "Dngald; hence Maelmore, the dmig-hter of 
Dugald by Athisi^ would become the step- daughter or foster 
child of Lnrngnn. Mr. Carrj objecting to Athisi r» a proper 
name of a woman, oonceiTOs that it may be put for the word 
ATYiSTi^ which is dative and ablative, from atvist, " existence" 
or ''being'% and wonld render the latter part of the inscription 
"whoso wife (or widow) in lifetime he had". 

In an extract, apparently from. the Niala Saga, contained in 
the Antiquitotett Scar^dirn'^ we leurn that in the year 996 the 
Niaisons Grim and Helgi, together with one Kari, slew in Man 
Dnngal, son of the King of Man, and that in 1014 one Gnnnr 
Lambasonr was slain by Kari in Rossey. The Kiel Lomgnn 
of the above inscription looks so like Gnnnr Lambasonr that we 
might possibly connect him or his kin with it. The inscription 
joins a Niel Lumgun with a Dugald, and Kari slew both a 
Dugald and a Gnnnr Lambasonr. If this Dugald were the son 
of the King of Man in 996, he was son of Godred III and brother 
of Reginald II, of the line of Orry. But all the names are so 
common in Manx history of that date that it is quite nnsafe to 
connect these monuments with any particular persons. There 
was a Helgi, King of Man in 894; and according to the 
BSgilla Saga one Nial or Neil was king in 914, and we have 
before (inscription xiii) met with the name Grim, but we have 
no right to connect the Grim of that inscription with the Grim 
the son of Nial and brother of Helgi of the Niala Saga. 

In connection with the supposition that the Dngald of our 
inscription might be the son of Goddred ill and an elder 
brother of Reginald 11^ it may be well to note that, as before 
observed, the Manx having no rune for H, the ATI of the inscrip- 
tion may be ptit for hati, signifying "called" or ''named", and 
the KONA may be translated in the higher sense of " Queen". 
Hence kona os athisi ati might even be rendered " Queen by 
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us in lifetime callod". We can well imagine Maelmore, the 
grauddan<T;^hter of liodred III, to be called "Queen" oti tlio 
death of her father Dugald. Perhaps she died soon after her 
father. Her step-father, Niel Lnmcnnj who erected the cross, 
wonld certainly be the enemy of Kari who slew Dngaldj and 
so afterwards engaging with him in Hoss^ was himself killed 
by the hand of the slayer of his step^danghter's own father. 
This cross may therefore have been erected to a Qoeen of Man, 
whose name was Maelmore. 

xviii. 'Vho only remainiuf]^ Manx Runic inscription, as far as 
at present known, is that which is given in Camden's Britannia, 
Gibson's edition, p. 1458, and which is from a stone paid to 
have been built into the wall of the old church of Kirk 
Michael. It is in the same later Manx Bimes as the last 
noticed inscription. Casts of it are in the possession of Sir 
Henry Dry den, Bart., of Canons Ashby, and in the Mnsenm 
of the Archaeological institute, wliich were taken by Mr. 
Bailey. The stone cannot now be found. The inscription, 
which rons thus, is imperfect : — 

6TKA. : SB : LAIVA : TUBTRA : OUTHAN : THAN : BOK : IL&N. (See fig. 

xyni.) 

The ''Stra'^ must be part of ''Fostra,'^ and in the accusatiye 
case. The ''Gnthan'' will be the same as '^Godhjm'' or ''Good- 

han," good J whilst the " Ilan" may be put for "Illan," ill or evil. 

Mr. Carr thinks that the ES leifa may be read as a com- 
pound word ISLEIFA, the accusative of isleifi, ice-giant; and 
that the word Eft may have come before the first Fostra; and 
that ''A/' Umatrda, is understood before Than. He proposes, 
therefore, to read the inscription (xrr : vo) : btba : ibuifa. : 
FOBTBA : GUDHAH : (a) : THAK : BOH : ILAV, and translate it — 

To foster father Isleif, the good foster &ther, towards an 
evil son." 

I can conjecture no better rendering for this obscure and 
fragmentary inscription. 

d2 
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IV. 

RUSHEN ABBEY IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

hY THE REV. J. G. CUMMINO, M.A., F.G.8. 

The ruins of Rmshen Abbey, or of the Abbey of SI. Mary of 
Itussin, are situated on the western bank of the Silverbum, 
dpae by the village of BiUlasallA, in the parish of Malew, and 
Sheading of Rnshen^ two miles north of Castletown^ Isle of 
Man. 

This abbey was an offshoot of the Abbey of St. Maiy of 

Fumess, which received a grant of lands in the Isle of Man 
from Olavo Godredson, King of Man and the Isles, in or about 
the year 1134. The original charter of Olave, granting these 
lands to Fumess Abbey, does not appear, but reference is 
made to it in another charter of the same long, and of that 
same year (1184)| which is preserved amongst the OharkB 
MisceUanecB in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster (vol. i, fol. 
80 ; see also vol. vii, Manx Society, p. 1), granting for ever to 
the Abbej'' of St. Mary of Furness the election of the Bishop 
of Sodor and Man. These grants were subsequently confii-med 
by Godred and Reginald, Kings of Man in 1164 and 1 1 8^, and 
by a bull of Engenins ITT to Furness Abbey in 1152, and 
further by bulls of Urban lU in 1186^ and Gelestine III in 1194. 

It is also stated in the Ghronicon Mamnioe ei Ineula/rum (writ- 
ten by the monks of Bushen Abbey)> nnder date 1134, that 
"Olavns Rex dedit Tvoni Abbati de Fnmess, partem terra 
sue 111 Muuiiia ad abbatiam constitiit ntlain in loco qui vocatur 
Russin". it appears, however, from the chartulary of Furness, 
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ihat this grant of lands had in the first instance been offured 
to the Al)bey of Riovnllc or Kivaulx, — " C'crta terra in Mnnnia 
data fuit Abbatie de Hievalle ad construendam Abbatiam de 
Bussin^ postea tamen data fuit Abbatie Fumesie ad constra- 
endam earn de ordine Gisterciensi abi modo sdtuata 68t et sic 
mm de BievaUe sed de Fnrneaio ezivit." 

In tJie aforesaid ball of Engenius III mention is also made 
of a monasteiy of St. Leoc in the Isle of Man, — " In Mazinia 
ex douo nobiiis v iri Olavi, Ilugis Insularuni, torras de Carnec- 
let usque ad Monasteriam Sancti Leoc cum appendicns siiis"; 
from which we must conclude either that the Abbey of Kushen 
was originally known by the name of St. Tiooo, or that another 
monastery had previonslj existed in the isle of Man, which 
became absorbed in that of St. Mary of Bushen. Some conn- 
tenance is given to this latter sapposition by the statement of 
Sacheverell in his 8hofi Svrvcy of the Isle of Man (p. 84, vol. i, 
Manx Society), that " one Muc Mai-us_, a person of great 
prudence, moderation, and justice, in the year 1098 laid the 
first foundation of the Abbey of Rushen in the town of Balla- 
salley"; and he goes on further to say (p. 36) that " Olave, 
the third son of Goddard Grovan^ anno 1134, gave the Abbey 
of Bnshen, some years before begun by Mac Maras, to Evan 
(Ivo), Abbot of Fnmess, which was to. serve as a nursery to 
the church.'* Unfortunately, Sacheverell has not referred ns 
to his authorities iu snpport of this statement. 

It appears, however, not improbable that some religious 
house had existed on the site afterwards occupied by Rushen 
Abbey, and at a date prior to 1134, from the circumstance 
that in the Ohroniean MatmuB, though mention is made of the 
grant of lands in 1134, no notice occurs of the erection of build- 
ings until 1192, when the monks transferred themselves to 
Douglas for four years, during which they were engaged in 
enlarging their accommodation at Rushen. The church of the 
fraternity was not completed and consecrated until 1257, in 
the episcopate of Richard Bishop of the Sudereys, in the fifth 
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year of the reign of Magnus Olaveson^ when Simon was abbot. 

(See Ghronicon Mannirr, anno 1257.) We have, however, the 
records of interments, within the Abbey, of several illustrious 
persons prior to this last date, who were chieily connected with 
the royal family in Man. Thus Reginald^ Bishop of Sodor and 
Man^ nephew to Olave Kleining^ King of Man, was buried 
here in 1225; so were King Olave Godredson (Olave the Black) 
in 1287, and his eon Beginald in 1248 ; also the Norwegian, 
Jarl Gospatriok, in 1240. After this, the last Norwegian E[ing 
of Man, Magnus, was interred in the abbey in 1265. 

It is not improlmble that Olave Kleining himself was trans- 
ferred hither after his barbarous murder by his nephew, Hepfi- 
nald Haroldson, at Ramsey in 1154, as there is no account 
given in the Chromam McmmcB of his interment elsewhere, and 
the monks of that religions foundation would doubtless feel 
anxious to have within the precincts of their house the body of 
their chief patron. 

The so-called "abbot stone" of Bushen is evidently the 
coflRn-lid of j^ome military person, and of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, as will be seen on referring to the representation of it 
given in my Runic and other Monwmental Remains of the Isle 
of Man, plate xui, fig. 43. Its original site is not known, as 
it has been shifted from time to time in the garden where it 
now lies buried. It was, however, dug up for the inspection 
of the members of the Cambrian Arch»ological Association on 
the occasion of their visit in the year 1865. One would have 
thought it more desirable to place it in the vaulted passage, 
shortly to be mentioned, where it would be proteeted from the 
rain; and might, if necessary, be also secured from mischievous 
persons by an iron railing. 

The present remains of the Abbey are m such a state that, 
without an eactensive exploration of foundation waUs, any satis- 
factory assignment of its various portions seems hopeless. 
The estabhshment must, however, have been very extensive. 
There are undoubted evidences of its having boeu fortihed. 
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Chaloner's drawing, made abont two centnrieB ago, is so rode 
and imperfect that littlu more is to be learnt from it of the 
original arrangetnents, than from an inspection of the existing 
ruiua. There wore, according to the drawnig, tive towera, all 
of them pierced with square-hciuled openings, built of rude 
masoniy, and exhibiting no decided architectaral details. Of 




these five, three alone now remain, which have been partially 
converted into appendages to two modern dwelling-houses. 
The only decided architectural detail is the plain chamfered 
arch giyen in the cntj existing in one of the towera which 
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formed a part of the church, ^^aking allowauco for the nature 
of the building materials fonnd on the island, and the little 
progress which architecture could have made in such a remote 
and inaooessible spot, it mav be assigned, in spite of its older 
appeoranoe, to the period when the monks restored or rebuilt 
the ohnrch^ namely the middle of the thirteenth centoiy. 

A small, single light, of more donbtlbl date, is also here 
given. It exists in the exterior face of the wall above. 

At a spot which we might conclude to be the western end 
of the Abbey Chnrch, we have a remarkable portion of a 
vaulted passage. It may have been simply the substructure 
of some part of the domestic buildings, though there are ap- 
peanmees about it leading to a suspicion that it may, in some 
way, have been oonneoted with the ciypt. On one of the key- 




stones of the arch there are traces of a socket, from which 
might have been suspended the iron hook of a corpse-light ; 
and it is, moreover, certain that the remains of bodies have 
been found in the same spot. Hero also is said to have been 
the entrance to a subterranean passage leading to Rushen 
Castle. To make snch a passage must have caused no little 
trouble to the excavators in those days, as they would have 
had to tunnel through two miles of hard mountain limestone. 
There are, however, few abbeys or castles without a similar 
legend, and of the same amount of credibility. 

A large, well-proportioned hall remains nearly intact, save a 
part of one of the sides, which has been rebuilt. At first sight 
it might be taken as the refectory, but was more probably in- 
tended for the use of the hty brethren or strangers. 
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There is also remaming one we1I-prr>portioned tower, of 
somewhat iiiodoratc dimensions, eiiL^agcd iu the curtain wall 
wliicli oDce surrounded tho mouastcrv. On each of t wo of its 
sides, commanding the curtain, has been an opening which 
projected on rude but bold corholing. (See the cut.) Whether 
these openings were simply windows, or intended for defence 
of the cnrtainj or even used as lairincB (although the situation 
would in that case be singular), is a matter of doubt. 

As already stated, it is by no means easy to form any 
opinion as to the date of these remains oi' the Abbey, from the 
absence of all safe indications, the rudeness of the material, 
and the scarcity of contein{)oraneous stnietures in the island. 
The tower at Bishop's Court, although somewhat different in 
proportions, is probably of the same date. Eushen Castle it- 
self, notwithstanding the antiquity popularly assigned to it, is 
probably not older than the thirteenth, and more likely, is of* 
the fourteenth, century, although its original form of a plain, 
square keep, before the additions to its four faces, points to 
the period of Newcastle and Rochester Castles. The discre- 
pancy may be, perhaps, explained by the circumstances of its 
builders being Scandinavian. It hn^, at least, been said to 
bear a striking resemblance to the Castle of £lsinore. 

With regard to the other ecclesiastical buildings which may 
have to be compared with Bushen Abbey, we may note that, 
whilst no portion of the Cathedral at Peel appears to be earlier 
than the thirteenth century, the tower and nave belong to the 
fourteenth. The only remaining' portions of the Friary of 
Bechmaken, in Kirk Arbory (or Kirk Cairbre), founded by the 
Gbey Friars in 1373, ore evidently of fifteenth centuiy work. 

On the whole, it may be suggested that the remains at 
Bushen Abbey, or at least the greater part of them, belong to 
the thirteenth centuiy. We may assign, perhaps, some small 
portion to the fourteenth. A few tiles have been found which 
are nearer the fifteenth than the fourteenth. 

As to the original extent of the buildings, although not as to 
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their age, some information may be obtained from tbe account 
of the lead, timber, slate, etc., of the Abbey sold at its dissoln- 

tiou, and which are given in Rolls 82, S-i, 36, o7 Ucury VllI, 
formerly at Carlton Bide, and now doubtlessly in the Becord 

omce. 

In one of the Rolls is given an interesting account of the 
silver plate sold to the Earl of Derby for the snm of £38 : 8 : 8 j 
amongst which occur the following items, lnz,, " fonr chalices^ 
one crouche {i*e,, the abbot's pastoral staff), one censer, one 
cross, two little headless crosses, one ship (nameula), one 
Imiid and one bysliope's head (probably reliquaries), four 
cruets, eleven spoons, with two standing cups, two pocula 
(called ale-pottes) with covers, one Hat pece, one salt, two 
masers (wooden drinking cups silver mounted), and one piz of 
silver." 

A wm^mtua of the demesnes property of the Abbey, occurs 
in a Boll, 1540-41, a transcript of which is in the possession of 
Mark Quayle^ Esq., the present Clerk of the Bolls in the Isle 

of Mau^ and which I had printed iu extenso in my Story of 
Riidhea Caallc and Uushen Ahhcy. It is given below. 

Tf, liowever, so little can be ascertained of the age and extent 
of Kushen Abbey, the 'same, fortunately, cannot be said of the 
little adjoining bridge called the " Crossag," built, no doubt, 
by the improving Cistercian monks. From its retired situation, 
fortunately, it has been spared vmprovemmts, or any serious 
alterations ; so that we have here an example of a thirteenth 
centuiy bridge nearly in the same state as it was left by the 
builders. On account of its picturesque position at the foot 
of the mill-dam, which may have been raised by the Cistercians 
themselves, it is well worth the notice, not merely of the anti- 
quarian, but also of the ordinary tourist. Its breadth in the 
centre does not exceed three feet three inches in the dear, — 
a space evidently pointing to times when ordinary carts were 
not in use. 

One of the arches on the opposite side to that given iu the 
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accompanying accnrate illnatrafcion by Mr. Blight, has been 

subsequently repaired and a plain semicircular arcli substituted 
tor the pointed one (sec plate). 

At one end (the western) of the bridge will be seen a small 
subsidiary arch somewhat of the Caernarron type^ but an ori- 
ginal portion of the stnicture. From its flmallnees^ as well as 
from the material at hand^ sach an arrangement is so natural 
that it maj be assigned to anj time^ and may well give the 
idea of Uie more regular Caernarvon (or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Hquare-headed trefoil), whicli subscHiumtly was in 
iiuiiiy cases adopted, for its appearance as well as for its con- 
venient form. W© have several doorways of this typo in the 
Castle of iKoshen. 



The following is the compidas above referred. The original 
is not at present to be found. Kolls of a similar nature are 
preserved amongst the Ministers' Accounts, with the Aug* 
mentation Office Docoments, in the Becord Office : viz., a 
Computus from April 15th to Kichaelmas, 82 Henxy VIII; 
Michaelmas, 33 Heniy VIII, to the same feast 34 Henry VIII ; 
the like accounts, 36 to 37 Henry VIII, and 37 to 38 Henry 
Vni ; and a series of Rolls, five in number, from tlic acces- 
sion of Edward VI to the sixth year of liis reig-n. The original 
Bollj of which the portion relating to Enshen Abbey is sub- 
joined, may have been lost at the fire at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the records of the Augmentation Office having been at 
thati period kept at Westminster. A portion of the BoU^ as to 
the Demesne Landsj has been printed in Caley's edition of 
Dng^ale's M<maifticon, vol. p^ 256. 

BfMshing nuper Monastevium 
infra Inmlam de Mem. 

CoMPinus Koberti Galcott deputati prenobilis Comitis Der- 
bie, occupatoris terrarum et possessionum ibidem, a festo 
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Sancti Micbaelia Archangeli, amiQ regni Hexiiici> Bei gratia 

Anglie, Prancie, et Hibernie Regis, fidei Defensoris, ac in 
terris supromi capitis Anglicanc et Ilibcriiice Ecclesie, xxxiij'**',* 
usqnc \dcm fcstniu anno regni Regis predict! xxxiij^ scilicet 
per unum annum integrum, [1540-41.] 
Arreragia nuUa. Quia primns Computas dicti CompatatoriB. 

Samma nnUa* 

FiBMA Terrarum Domiaicalium. Bed respondet de xj. 1. xvj. s. 
X. d. de firma scitus naper monasterii cum edificiis, grann- 
giisj BtabuHa^ ot^ob, pomeriis^ infra prednctmn dicti noper 
motiasterii existentibns^ videlicet^ pro finna scitus dicte nuper 
domns cum edificiis, graungiisj stabnlis, ortis, pomeriis, eidem 
pertinentibtis, continentis per estimationem j. acr. dim. iiij. s. 
et uno ciauau terree arrabilis vocato the Xreketts, ac uno ciauso 
vocato Bole Makketts continoiitibus per estimationem xl. acr. 
XX. s. cum uno ciauso vocato Garland Hill contineute per e.sti- 
mationem zziy. acr. xij. s. ac uno ciauso vocato Wynowehill 
oontiiiente per estimationem xviij. acr. ix. 8« com nno danso 
70cato Bonleton continente icxiv. acr. pasture arrabilis zij. s. 
nno ciauso vocato Grete Close jacente sabtus Eirkmalewe ac ij. 
parvis clansuris jacentibus juxta aqnam in orientali parte 
earumdem, continentibus per estimatioiicm Ix. acr. pasture 
XXX. 8. cum uiio ciauso vocato Dalerache continente per esti- 
mationem xxxiv. acr. pasture xij. a. uno ciauso vocato Grete 
Barley Bclde continente per estimationem xzz. acr. pasture xv. s. 
cnm nno clause vocatoDepefold continente per estimationem acr. 
pasture iij. s. nno clanso vocato Littill Barlefold continente per 
estimationem iv. acr. ac uno ciauso vocato the Got continente 
per estimationem xvj. acr. x. s. uno ciauso vocato the Brome 
continente per estimationem x. acr. v. s. uno ciauso vocato 
Reyneliullett continente per estimationem viij. acr. iv. s. uno 
clause vocato the Nuttfolds, et uno ciauso vocato Cotters 
grounde cum campo jacente sub le Broome ac the lawe Gayre 

* Sic in the trouscript, probably for 82nd Uenry VIII. 
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Skynner.slilll diviso in iij. clausis, coutinentibus per estima- 
tionem xv. acr. vii. s. vi. d. cum nno clanso rocatu Stockteld 
oontinente per estimationem xxiy. acr. pasture an' xij. s. uno 
clanso vocato the Horae Close continentc per estimatioiiein xy. 
acr. Tij. s. rj. d. uno clauBO vocato White Feld cam una parcella 
vocata Symondes Groande, cam una parcella vocata Gorens 
Ghrounde, cum una alia parcella de le Horse Close, continenti- 
bns per estiraationom vi j. acr. tcrre arrabilis ot pa:sturu iij. s, ^j. d. 
ac uno clauso vocato Grete lieiownde cum ttna parrella prati 
eidem pertinente continentibus in toto xxvj. aor. xiij. &. at uno 
dauso vocato Wliynny Close cam una parva claasara continen- 
tibus in toto z. acr. v. s. ac qbo clauso de Corse Meadowe 
vocato Denysa Close contineiite per estimationem aor. iij. s. 
cam nno danso vocato Littill Belownde oontinento per esti- 
mationem XX. acr. tcrr. x. s. ot uno clauso vocato the Lond 
Folds ajaccntc Skipri^, cum uuo clauso vocato Calf Close, ae 
cum uno alio clauso vocato Guley Felde^ ac uno parcella prati 
adjacontzs, continentibus in toto zvj. acr. viij. s. ac cum uno 
clauso vocato Skiprig continente per estimationem zx. acr. 
pasture arr* z. s. ij. dausis de Corse Medowe called the Grrete 
Medowe continentibus per estimationem xx. acr. xx. s. et cam 
uno parvo clauso jacente juxta le White Stone continente per 
estimationem ij. acr. tcrr. xvj. d. In toto ut supra. 

Summa. zj. xvj. s. x. d. 

Parockia de Kirlnaalewe infra Sheddinge de 
Musshinge. — Tencntes ad voluntafem. 

Et de zzviij. £, ziiij. s. vij« d, de Bedditibas et Firmis 
Tenendum ad voluntatom Domini Regis ibidem^ solvendis 
qualibet septimana, quantum capi potest^ per collectorem voca* 
turn Le More, ad Irajasmodi redpienda assignatom, jnzta anti- 

quaoi consuctudinein Insule predicte; itu quod collecta pcrso- 
luta foret inter festa Sancti Michaelis Archangeli.'*^ Yidelicetj 

* Thia i>iMioiizi9 punge may ba wplalned the oaneqMmdIng statenMitt 
hi aaoUiar BoU, as fbllova >" De flnnia tendnciam ad Toluntatem Domini 
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de Willelmo Qnayle pro uno tenemento com pertinentiis per 
tempiis Coin])uti vj. s. Johanno Bridoson pro uno tonemento 
ibidem per idem tempus, vj. s. Nicholao McQuayll pro tene- 
mento XV. s. Marke McStoyil pro tonemento iiij. s. De re- 
Ucta Gilbeiti Symyn pro tenemento iz. s. Jolianne Kayecowe 
pro tenemento yj, 8. Jobanne Andrewe pro tenemento zij. d. 
Gilberto Kewyne pro tenemento vij. s. iiij. d. Patricoo Quy- 
deake pro tenemento iiij. s. Johonne Symen pro tenemento 
ix. 8. vj. d. Gybbon Gellyno pro tenemento vj. 8. Paulo 
Qiiydeak pro tonemento iiij. s. viij. d. Johanne Dot^ane pro 
teuemerito iij. s. iiij. d. Johauue McQuajU pro tenemento 
TV, 8. Douoldo Fergher pro tenemento ifj. 8. Jolianne Bell 
pro tenemento rviij. d. Bonold Symen et matre.sna pro tene- 
mento ^. 8. iij. d. Waltero Bell pro tenemento ij. s. iiij. d. 
Johanne TagHertt pro tenemento xij. 8. vj* d. Johanne Bell 
pro tenemento ix. s. Waltero Bell pro tenemento viij. s. 
Donald Brideson pro tenemento per annum ix. s. Nele Dog- 
ham pro tenemento vj. s. viij. d. Uxore Ricardi Brideson pro 
tenemento vj. .s. viij. d. Uxore liicardi Brideson pro tene- 
mento ix. 8. Willelmo Andrewe pro tenemento iij. s. iiij. d. 
Waltero Harrison pro tenemento z. b. viij. d. Fynloo Makk 
krollott pro tenemento iiij. 8. Thoma Harrison pro tenemento 
yiij. 8. Waltero Bell pro tenemento iiij. s. Thoma McKe3m 
pro tenemento vj. s. xj. d. Kelicta Finglo Fergher pro tene- 
mento xij. s. Johanne Ili idi'son pro tenemento vj. s. Fynglo 
Brideson pro tenemento iiij. s. vj. d. Wnltcro Taghert pro 
tenemento iiij. s. vj. d. Fynglo Bell pro tenemento iiij. s. vj. d. 
Fynglo Fergher pro tenemento x. s. d. Esotto Inequisten 
pro tenemento ij. s. Johanne Andrewe pro tenemento iz. s. 

Eegis ibidem, solvendis per oosdem tenentea nd maniis Collectoris vocati lea 
More, ad hoc collijjendttm dopntati, qtialibet aeptimana, quantum idem Col- 
lector do cisdoiii tenon tibufj in (jualibet septimana coiligere potest, itii quod 
quilibet tenena ibidem solvat totum aunualein redditum snom per vel ante 
festum S. liicliaelis AichsBgeli anno 84 Begis pcedioti, in dAUBO hqjus com- 
poti accidonttt." Lb Mor€, or The JUoar, is a Manx parish oiEoer, whoae chief 
dnty noir Sa to collect waifii and eaini^, deodands and esoheats. 
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Marko Fcrgher pro uno tonoTnento ij. s. Finglo Forcrher pro 
uno teucmento vj. 8. Regmald Harrison pro uno tenomento 
xviij. 8. Bicardo Fergher pro uno tenemento viij, b. Johaime 
Blftyne v]'. a. viij. d. Relicta Kogor Mackelewe pro uno tone- 
mento iij. a. iiij. d. Edmnzid Mc elewe pro uno tenemento 
iij, a. iiij. d. Danald Blajne pro nno tenemento yj. a. Tuj. d. 
JoliAnneBrideson pro mio tenemento vj. s. viij. d. Mold Bns- 
sell pro uno tenemento xij. s. Willelmo Stephenson pro uno 
tenemento ij. s. Jolmnnc McFinloo pro uiio teiicinonto ij. 8. 
Patric McFayll pro uno tenemento iiij. s. Johauuu Fargber pro 
ano tenemento iiij. s. Willelmo Kayne pro uno tenemento 
7. 8. irj. d. Thoma Edwards pro imo tenemento iiij. s. Jobanne 
Gracje pro nno tenemento iiij. a. Johanne Qny Deake pro nno 
tenemento iiij. s. Thoma Fergher pro uno tenemento y. a. 
Walter Kajn pro nno tenemento vj. s. Henrico RatcUffe pro 
nno tenemento vj. s. Thoma Harrison pro uuo tenemento 
vj. 8. Relicta Henrici QLuinl\^e* pro uno tenemento xviij. s. 
iiij. d. Jacobo Taylor pro uno tenemento v. s. Uxoro WiU 
lelmi Smythe pro uno tenemento iiij. a. Reginald Barett 
et Johanne Blyef pro nno tenemento v. a. Bicardo Hal&U 
pro nno tenemento y. a. Philippe Sl^Ileskom capellono 
pro nno tenemento xxvij. s. yj. d* Thoma Rnaaheton pro 
tenemento cum pertinentis x. £. vj. s. viij. d. Roberto Lit- 
ter Land pro tenemento et torris xxxij. s. iiij. d. Johanne 
A. Moore pro tenemento et terris xxxiij. s. iiij. d. In toto 
ut supra; annuatim solvendis ad festum 8ancti Michaelis tan- 
tum. £t dezij. s. iiij. d. do Firma nnius Molendini aquatici 
Bkdomm vocati Tenet| Lake> in tennra Lanrencii Kyghlej^ 
peraolvenda ad featnm Sancti Johannia Babtiate tantnm. Et de 
X. a. de Firma unia Molendini Bladomm Aquatici^ vocati Fer- 
gher Mill, in tenura Johannia Qnideake, per annum solvenda 
ad festum Sancti Johannis Babtiste tautum. I']t de x. s. de 
Firma Moleud' Bladorum Aquatici vocat' Abbay Mill^ et Grag 

* Qiuait7iie« in aaothier aeoonnt. t ^ J6inet Lake ? 

t Bailey, in aaotlier aooonnt. 



t 
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Mill^ emu uno croft eidem ad jacente, in tenura Rogpri Deacon - 
Bon^ per annum solvenda ad Festum Sancti Joliannis BabtiiBte 
tantam^ et tenens tenetnr reparari (vie) in omnibus. 

Summa. zz:rj. £. xvj. a. d. 

Fivmd Ootagianm, de BcUlasalla villa, 

Et de xx3dx. s. de Firma Gotagiorum in viUa de BalkaaUa 
scituatomm, prope et juzta Monasterium predictum ; videlicet, 

unins cotagii in tenura Ricardi Dogan, x. d. unis cotagii iu 
teniira Donald Qwynne, xij. d. j. cotagii in tenura Willelmi 
McQwynne, xviij. s. J, cotai^ii in tcniira Willelmi Quidake ij.s. 
j. cotagii in tenura Willelmi Smythe ij. s. j» cotagii in tenura 
Ricardi Halaall iij. s. j. cotagii in tenura Johannis Fai^her 
viij. d. j. cotagii in tenura Nele Bell viij. d. j. cottagii in 
tenura Walteri McGarmot i^j. s. j. cotagii in tennra Johannis 
Glover viij. d. j. cotagii in tenura Johannis Kyrre viij. d. j. 
cotagii in tenura relicte nuper Henrici Quantye xvj. d. j. cot- 
agii in tennra Thome Alasou ij. s. j. cotagii in tenura Thome 
McFingloc ij. s. j. cotagii in tennra Marke Wodds viij. d. j, 
cottagii in tenura Johannis Taylor ij. s. j. cotagii in tenura 
Relicte David McQwayne xvj. d. j. cotagii iu tenura Roberti 
Eedrawe xvj. d. j. cottagii in tenura Willelmi MoQnayn ij. s. 
j. cotagii in tenura Stephaai MoKedrawe xj. d. j, cottagii in 
tenura Willelmi Fergher x. d. j. cottagii in tenura Bacardi 
Fisher xvj. d. j. cottagii in tenura Thome Qwynne xviij. d. j. 
cottagii in tenura Mc gilhonyld iiij. s. j. cotagii in tenura 
Roberti Walker xvj, d. In toto ut supra. 

Summa. xxxiz. s. 

Paroehia Sancti Qermam'k 
de Glmfaha Sheding. j 

Et de x. 1. xix. a. v. d. de Redditibus et Firmis Tenencinm 
Domini Regia ad voluntatem^ infra parochiam predictann. 
Videlicet^ Johannis Gierke pro one tenemento cum pertinen- 
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ciis, ad xij.* solvendis septimanatim, quantum capi potest. 
Henrici Smytlie pro uuo tenemento xij. Willelini McKayiie 
pro tenemcnto xv. s. iij. d. Johaunis Qwayne pro tenemento 
xij. s. vj. d. Finlo McGilcroste pro tenemento vij. s. yj. d, 
Donold McQwayn pro tenemento vj. s. iiij. d. Tkome Howard 
pro tenemento iij. s. JoBaaniB HaUwall pro tenemento iij. s. 
Kelicte Johannis Mc qwajn pro tenemento iiij. s. iiij. d. Gil- 
berti Oolbyn pro nno tenemento iiij. s. iiij. d. Donald Qwhayn 
pro uno tenemento iiij. s. iiij. d. Reginald McQwheyn pro uiiu 
tenemento xviij. s. Willplirii McCayn pro uno tenemento 
vij. s. iij. d. Johannis McKeyn pro uno tenemento vij. s. iiij. d. 
Willelmi Stephenson pro uno tenemento xxxiij . s . iiij . d . Reginald 
MoCayn pro tenemento yj. 8. yj* d. Johannis McGybrajce 
pro tenemento yj, s. yj. d. Keginold McCayn pro nno tene- 
mento zij. s. WiUelmi McGilcrist pro tenemento iiij. s. Thome 
McGilcrist pro nno tenemento ix. s. TJxoris Petri Colbyn 
vj. s. vj. d. pro tenemento suo. Robert i Colbvn ])yo tenemento 
vj. s, vj. d. Donold McQwliayn pro tenemento yiij. s. j. d. 
Jobanuis Mc qwyane pro tenemento viij. s. j. d. Hugonis 
Parker pro tenemento xxij. d. In toto ut supra. 

Et de X7ij. B. j. d. de Redditibns et Firmis Cotagiomm in 
Holme towne, in Glen faba; viz., de Bichardo Ithell xz. d. 
Uxore Petri Brevell iiij. d. Johanne Haworthe xvj. d. WiU 
lelmo Norias xiiij. d. Johanne Hutchon ij. d. Maryano 
Hynckye ij. d. Willelmo Ascogb, xiij.d. Willelmo Kerrett iiij. d. 
Kobcrto Aiayno vij. d. Johanne Bolland iiij. d, Constabilar' 
viij. d. Cristiana Inecayno xxij. d. Rogero Thompson iiij. d. 
Hugone Prescote v. d. Bogero Dawson six. d. Thoma Holland 
iij. d. Becepf de le Pale x\j. d. Hugone perker ij« d. In toto 
ut supra. 

Summa. xj. 1. xrj. s. vj. d. 

Sulbye. 

Et de xj. 1. iiij. s. viij. d. de Redditibus et Ifirmis Tenencium 

* Sie, probably xij. s. The like omission appeacs to occur in the following 
item. 
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Domini Regis ad Yoluntatem ibidem^ eolvendis de septimana. 

Videlicet, de Paulo McKrawe pro tenemento viij. s. Willelmo 
McKrawc pro tenemento viij. 9. Edmund .^[c■Crawo pro tene- 
mento vj. s. Paulo ]\[cCrawo pro tenemento v. s. Huyn 
Staudish pro tenemento xxiiij. s. Demyster pro clausuraviij. s. 
viij. d. Thoma Trowthton pro tenemento iiij. s. vj. d. Gilberto 
MoGarre pro tenemento iiij. s. rj. d. Gilberto Gawen pro tene* 
mento iiij. B. V), d. Willelmo Gajsmjm pro tenemento vij. s. 
vj. d. Patric Cash pro tenemento s. viij. d. GKlberto Casy- 
mound pro tenemento ij. s. Donold Kyllycome pro tenemento 
xij. s. Willelmo Kyllop pro tenemento ix. s. Paulo McKurram 
pro tenemento xij. s. Johanne Thormau pro tenemento xij. s. 
Willelmo McKewu ix. 8. Willelmo McCashe ix. a. Patric 
McKillope pro tenemento vj. s. Bicardo McKillop pro tene-> 
mento viij. 8. Tboma McKillop pro tenemento rj. s. Thoma 
McGarret pro tenemento vij. s. iiij. d. Willelmo McKillop pro 
tenemento viij. d. Roberto McKerran pro tenemento y. a. 
Edmund McKerron pro tenemento ix. s. Gilberto McOtter 
pro tenemento v. s. Dauold Kyllop pro cottagio xviij. d. 
Marin' Ino Orayne pro cotagio vj, d. Relicta McQwyne pro 
cotagio vj. d. ot l^ahe Calyworre Ine Cass© vj. d. D© vj. s. de 
finna nnis molendini ibidem hie non respondet, eo quod jacet 
Tastum et inoccnpatum, et nil inde levatur per tempus unis 
compoti^ ez eacramento computatoris. In toto nt supra. 

Summa. xj. I. iiij. s. viij. d. 

Shynscowe inparochia Sancti 
Lonani de Garf Skeding. 

Et do Iv. s. viij. d. de redditibus ©t firmis tenon cium Domini 
Regis ibidem, solvendis septimanatim. Videlicet, de Gilberto 
McCloyne pro tenemento xvj. s. iiij. d. Roberto Lownye pro 
tenemento zij. b. Johanne HcOtter pro tenemento iij. s. vj. d. 
Patric McFelys pro tenemento viij. s. iiij. d. Johanne McFelya 
♦ pro tenemento iij. 8. vj. d. Donald McFelys pro cotagio xviij. d. 
Gilberto Lowneye pro cotagio xiiij. d. Patrick Lownye pro 
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cotagio ij. s. ij. d. Johanno Lownye pro cotagio viij. d. et 
Willelmo Lownye pro cotagio vj. d. In toto ufc supra. 

bumma^ ly. s. viij. d. 

8piritualU(Ues. 

Et de vij. 1. rj. 8. viij. d. de Firma totins Reetorie de Kirke- 

criste in Shcdiiig , iiecnoii oiuiiiiuu ii r! :u um ct tcnemcutorum 
quorumcumquo infra parochiani de Ivu kecn'ste prodictam, dicte 
nupor Domui pertineutium^ noncou omnes et omnimodo decime 
allecinm' except omiiino et resery' omnes et omnimodo porciones 
Episcopi exeimtes de Bectoria predicts, acedam Decime j\ ba- 
telli Domino reservat' per annum ut supra; sicut dimias' Owino 
Norresse Olerico, per Identuram pro termino {blank) datam 
anno Domini M D xxv*^ ; solvond* ad Festuni pasche tantnm. 
Do dcciinis allocium captorutn infra parocliiam predictam, vide- 
licet, de qiialibet cimbaxij. d., "hoc anno nil, quia nulla piscaria 
ibidem accidebat. Et de iiij. 1. xij. s. de Firma Reetorie Ec- 
clesie parochialis de Kirk harbary, alias de Sancto Oolumbj 
sicut dimisse Johanni Ghirdiner ad voluntatem Domim> tautum- 
modo ezceptis et reservatia porcionibus Episcopi et Yicarii per 
annum ut supra, solYend' ad Festum Pasche tantum. Et de 
xrj. 1. iriiij. 8. de Bxitibus Bectorie de Kirkmalewe nuper in 
manibiis dicti nuper Alonastcrii,, per annum ut siqim. i^t do 
liij. s. iiij. d. de ExitiLu.^ et proficuis Reetorie ecclesie paro- 
chialis de Kirke Santou per annum, ut supra, sicut nuper in 
manibus dicti nuper Monasterii, per tompus hujus compoti* 
Et de bcyj. s. viij. d. de Firma Eectorie de Kirke lownan, in 
tennra Jacobi Gierke per Indenturam, ut asserit^ minime adhuo 
yisam, omnes et omnimodo proficne Bectorie, exceptis por- 
cionibus Episcopi et Yicarii per annum ut supra, solvend' ad 
Festum pasche tantum. 

Summa, I. xij. s. viij. d. 

Somma Totalis oneris, cvj. 1. ij. s. iij. d. 

Feoda cum Salanw, 

Idem computat in Foodis prepositorum, videlicet, Lez Sei'- 

b2 
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geauniSf videlicet infra |>arochiam Sancti Lnpi xiij. s. iiij. d. ; 
Glenfaba ^'j. s. viij. d. ; Solbye vij. s. vj. d. ct Skyuscowe iiij. s.; 
in toto pro uno anno intocfro fim'cnto in Festo Sancti Micbaelis 
Arcliangeli infra tempus hujus Compoti accidente, xxxj. s. vj. d. 

T't in Sallario Capellnni celebrantis infra Castellum de Cas- 
tell Towne, ex antiqoa Fudacione^ ad iiij. s. iiij. d. per annum, 
videlicet, in aUooacione hujusmodi per tempos hnjus compoti, 
liy. B. iiij. d. Et in Feodo Thome Norrisse capitalis aeneficalli 
Terraram ibidemi ad Ixvj. s. viij. d. per annnm, videlicet in 
allocacione hnjusmodi, per tempus liujus compoti Ixvj. a. viij. d. 
Et iu Fcodo Thoino Sainesbur^'o occupantis officium de le 
Demester ibidem, ad xx. s. per anomn, videlicet, in allocacione 
hujusmodi per tempus hujus compoti, xx. s. Et iu Feodo 
(hlcmh) Oontrarotolatoris Insule pro Factnra Libromm dictck- 
rum, ad zx. s, per annum, videlicet in allocacione hujusmodi 
per tempus hujus Compoti, xx. s. Et in Feodo dicti Thome 
Sainesburye snbsenescalli terrarum et Guriarum ibidem, ad 
XX. s. per annum, videlicet in persolucione hujusmodi per tem- 
pus hujns compoti, xx. s. ; et in Feodo Koberti Calcott Recep- 
tor! s teirarum dicti nuper Priomtus, ad Iiij. s. iiij. d. per 
annum, videlicet, in allocacione hujusmodi per tempus hujns 
compoti, Iiij, s. iiij. d. 

Summa. ziij. I. iiij. s. x. d. 

Et in denariis in Compoto Willelmi Blithman Beceptoris 
Domini Begis ibidem, onerati ut pro totis denariorum summis 
receptis per Thomam Comitem Derbie, de Exitibus et Beven- 
cionibus Officii dicti Beceptoris, ao per ipsum Thomam minime 
solutis super Determinacionem hujns Compoti,— iiij." xij. 1. 
xvij. 8. V. d. 

Summa, iiij^^ xij. I. xvij. s. v, d, 

Summa Allocacionam et Liberacionum predictarum cvj. 1. 
ij. s. iij. d. 

Que Summa Correspondet Summe totaU predicte. 

Et equ'.'i' 

• Probably for eqxtai, or eqtkeiur. 
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(From the ^' Ghronioon Mannifle/' Johnstone^a TraiulatwnJ 

UMiTS or cauBcu lands jn the isle Of HAN. 

I. 

This is the hne ilmt divides tlio king's lands from those be- 
longing to the nioiiastcrj of Russiii : — It runs along the wall 
and ditch wliich ia between Castletou and the Monks* Lands; 
it winds to the Boutb between the Monks' Meadow and 
M'JQwen's farm ; ascends the riyulet between Gylosen and the 
Monks' Lands; turns to Hentraeth; goes round Hentraeth 
and TroUO'toft along the ditch and wall; descends by the 
ditch and wall to the river near Oxwath ; turns up the same 
river to a rivulet between Ar-os-in and Staina; goes down to 
the valley called Fane; mounts np the ascent of the hill called 
Ward fell ; descends to the bi ook Mourou ; ascends from the 
brook Mourou along the old wail to Hosfell; descends along 
the same wall between Comama and Tot-man-bj; descends 
obliquely along the same wall between Ox-raise-herad and Tot- 
man-by to the river called Coma. Coma is the boundary be- 
tween the king and the monastery in that quarter to the ford 
•which lies in the hio-hwav between ThorkePs farm, other- 
wise Kirk Michael^ and Herinstad ; the line then passes along 
the wall which is the limit between the above-mentioned Thor- 
kel's estate and Bally-sallaoh; it then descends obliquely along 
the same wall between Cross-Ivar-Builthan^ and so surrounds 
BaJly-sallach ; . it then descends from Bally-sallach along the 
wall and ditch to the river of Bussin^ as is well known to the 
inhabitants; it then winds along the banks of that river in 
different directions to the above-mentioned wall and ditch, 
which i^ tlie limit between the abbey laud and that belongiug 
to the castle of Bussin. 

II. 

This is the Hne that divides the lands of Kirkercns from the 

abbey lands : — It begins at the lake at Myreshaw which is 
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called Hesca-nappayse ; and goes up to the dxy moor directly 
from iliO place called Monenyrsaiia ; along the wood to the 
place called Leabba-ankonathway ; it then ascends to Roselau 
as far as the brook Gryseth ; and so goes up to Glciidrumniy ; 
and proceeds up to the king's way and the rock called Cang- 
eth as far as the Beep-pool ; and descends along the rinilet 
and Hath-aiyegorman; and so descends along the riyer Sulaby 
to the wood of Myreshaw ; it incloses three islands in the lake 
of Myreshaw ; and descends along the old moor to T)nf-loch j 
and so winds along and ends in the place called Hescanakep- 
page. 

III. 

This is the line which divides the king's lands from those of 
the abbey towards Skemestor : — ^It begins from the entrance 

of the })ort called Lax-u, uud goes up that river in a lino under 
the mill to the glynn lying between St. Nicliolas Chapel and 
the manor of Grcta-stad ; it then proceeds by the old wall, as 
is known to the inhabitants, along the winding deeliyities of 
the monntainsj till it comes to the rivulet between Toftar-as- 
mund and Ban-cnrlin ; it then desoends to the boundaries of 
the manor cslled Orm's-house and Tofbar-as-mund, and, as is 
known to the country people, descends to the sea. 



MIVUTIS or TBB PBBAJIBXJIATIOK OT TEK ABBET TUBBABT. 

SDTB AUKO. 

From the north corner of Boullion Kenny along an old 
hcdgcstcad to the gill near St» Mary's Well, and from the said 
hedgostead to the westernmost of the throe white stones on 
the side of fiarool in a direct line, and so down by a long slate 
stone set up as a landmark, and across the old high-road by 
three slate stones, and so down by the south-west comer of 
the Folly Rent, and so across the new high-road at a large 
slate stone on the said road, and another and a white stone on 
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the opposite side of the ditch to the fern hillock in the midst 
of the Curragh, grown over with nislios, by a hillock of soads, 
to the joining of the rivulet of Soman iiarowle and the Sbinan 
l?owany, and so down the said rivnlet, tlic Cop, near Barool 
Mill^ and so along the said Cop adjoining Keon Dhowag, and 
joining Kirk Patrick at Keon DHowag^ and so along the same 
as &r as the same Oxloads, and then along the pathway ac- 
cording to a boundary of the parishes, passing by a great stone 
opposite to Keon Slew Curragh, so to the south-west comer 
of Curragh Potminu at two stones there hxed, and so along 
the ditch and the edge of Pot-mine Curragh, joining Kirk 
Marown to the north-east comer of Eensheant land^ and along 
the Cop from the said comer to Pot-mine rivulet^ and so 
along the rivulet to the comer of Balla Nicholas Bent^ and 
along the same to Shen Vallejj and including Ton Vane's, the 
Bolt Dallys to Monoul Ltnic, and'so adjoining llic Lurgy Inuick, 
and so along the comer of Ballin lienny aforesaid. 
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V. 

BOBERT THE BRTTS BEFORE RUSHEN CASTLE. 

BT TBB REV. J. O. CUMHING, M.A., F.O.8. 

In the CJrrunicon Mannia; et TnsuJaru ifi^ written by tlie monks 
of Rushcn Abbey in tlio Isle of Man (see vol. iv, Manx Society, 
p. 105), there occurs this entry under date a.d. 1313 :— 

" Dominus Eobertus rex Scocise applicuit apud Ramsa^ Yide> 
licetw octo decimo die Maii tSam maititudine navinm et die 
dominica sequenti transiyit ad Moniales de Bufglas ubi per- 
noctavit; et die Lunse sequenti fecit obseasionem circa castrum 
de Russin, quod castrum dominus Dungawi Macdowal tenuit 
contra })i adictum duminum rcgem usque diem ^lartis proxi- 
mam post featum Saucti Harnnbiu A|)osi<)li proximo setjueiiti, 
et ipso die dictus dominus rex dictum castellum adquisivit/' 

It may be worth while to inquire whnt brouolit RoT)erfc the 
Bras ou this distant expedition to Kushen Castle^ and who 
was this dominus Dungawi Macdowal" who held the fortress 
against him for more than three weekSj yiz.^ from May the 
18th to June lUh. The answer to the latter question gives, 
as X think, the ke}* to the former. 

This Dungawi Macdowal (called in Camden's copy of the 
Chronicon Mannice Dingawy, Dowil, and in the Annals of Ulster 
"ihe Lord Donegal O'Dowill") was Duncan Macdougal, or 
Duncan de Ergadia. He was the second son of Alaster de 
Ergadia^ Thane of Grlasserie and Knapdaie, and Lord of Lorn. 
He is called by Chalmers the most illustrious Celtic chief in 
Galloway." He had made his escape to the Isle of Man with 
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a great iiumbor of Gallovidians, in order to avoid the hostility 
of Robert the Brus, who was following up his attacks upon 
the Comyn family, with whom the Ergadias were closely con- 
nected, in their GaUovidian territories. (See Calendar of 
Ancient ChaHers in the Tower of London, p. 121.) On his 
father's side he was descended from Shomhairle (or Somerled) 
Mac Gilbert, Than© of Argyle, hj his second wife, Affreca, an 
illegitimate daughter of Olavc Klciiung, king of Man. His 
motlier was the third daughter of John tlic first Red Comyn, 
by Marian, daughter of Alan, Lord of Galloway, and sister to 
Devorgille. He was thus (like the Comyn s) descended on 
the female side from David £arl of Huntingdon, though his 
grandfather, the first Bed Gomjn, founded his claim to the 
Scottish throne by descent from Hexilda, grandaoghter of 
Donald Bane, king of Scotland. He was also third cousin to 
Mary, daughter of I'higene do Ergadia^ Lord of J^orn, and wife 
of Reginald, king of Maii, and afterwards Countess of Strathem. 
A son of this Mary, viz., Maliso, Earl of Strathern, married 
Egidia Comyn, daughter of Alexander Comyn, Earl of Buchan, 
and grandunde to this Duncan Macdougal. (See vol. z, Manx 
Society, Appendices B and D.) 

Hence he was not only closely united to the Comyns, the 
great competitors with Robert the Brus for the crown of 
Scotland, but had also a jjorsonal interest iu the isle of Man 
by his connexions with its ancient kings. It slioukl also be 
noticed that it was a John Comyn (probably the second Red 
Comyn, cousin to this Duncan de Ergadia, or Duncan Mac- 
dougal) who conquered the Isle of Man for the Scots at the 
battle of Bonaldsway in 1270 (according to the Ohronieon Man' 
mm 1275). To which we may add that Isabella Beaumont, 
eldest daughter and coheir of Alexander Comyn, Earl of 
Buchan Lord of \\ liitwic in Leicestershire, was at this 
time (Liio) actually Queen of Man; her husband, Ilenry de 
Beaumont, having lu the previous year (1312) obtained a 
grant of the island and its regalities for life from King Ed- 
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ward II of England. (See vol. x, Manx Society, p. 98, and 
Appendix D.) John de Ergadia, the elder brother of this 
Duncan, held largo pos^^es?;io^s in the IrIc of Man, from wbicli, 
in coii sequence of the capture of llusheu Castle by Jiobert tlio 
Brus, he was driven out^ and he did not recover ihem till 
1340. 

The Isle of Man^ then^ was evidently at this time the strong- 
hold of the Ergadias and the Gomyns^ — a kind of rallying 

point to the most formidable enemies of the new dynasty. It 
was, therefore, of extreme importance to Robert that he should 
gain possession of it, and place it in the hands of those upon 
whom he could rely. Hence wo find, immediately afterwards, 
that a charter was granted to Thomas Handolph, £arl of 
Moray, to hold the Isle of Man nnder Robert the Bms. {Bot. 
Orig. in Curia SetunsarU,) 

Afber the foul murder of the second Bed Oomyn, in the 
cliurcli at Dumfries, in 1307, his success at Banuockbum en- 
abled the Brus so to waste the heritage of the Comyiis ^' that," 
bays a chroniclo of the age, ''of a name which numbered at 
one time three earls and more than thirty belted knights, 
there remained no memorial in the land, save the orisons of 
the monks of Deir/' ' The Ergadias seem to have been more 
fortunate; and though Duncan was driven irom Bushen Castle, 
and his brother John at the same time lost his Manx posses- 
sions, after a series of years they retui niii to the family ; and 
it is somewhat remarkable that a descendant of John de Erga- 
dia, Patrick Cuninghame, Esq., H.K., should at the present 
time be in possession of property which almost overlooks the 
Castle of Bushen. 

Looking at the strength of Bushen Castle as it now stands, 
we can hardly believe that it was the same as that which was 
taken by Robert the Brus in three weeks. Its arciutecture 
seems to point to the time of the first tliree Edwards. There 
are several square-headed trefoil doorways of the thirteenth 
century type; but it is probable that its main features received 
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their impress in the middle of the fourteenth century. The 
ground plan of the keep may, however, have been of an earlier 
and Norwegian date. It has plainly received many subsequent 
modifications. The glacis is said to have been made under the 
directions of Cardinal Wolsey, who was one of the gnardians 
of Edward Earl of Derby and Lord of Man, temp. Hen. YUI, 
Ed, VI^ Marj^ and Elizabeth. James^ the famous seyenth 
Earl of Derby, made addittons to the Castle in 1645 ; and 
several unsightly buildings liavo been juiuod ou to the keep 
within the last twenty-fivo years. It is nmch to be desired 
that an accurate ground plan of the Castle and precincts 
should be made. 
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VI. 

ANCIENT CHURCHES OP THE ISLE OF MAN, 

PRIOR TO THE MIDDLE AGES. 

BT J. R. OLXVERy H.D. 

EcCLESIASnCAL HiSTOBT. 

Among the group of islands known in former times as the Sud- 
reyjar, stands prominentlj the Isle of Man. Anciently called 
hy the Tarious names of Mona, Menayia, Enboniaj etc., and at a 
later period Mannin, or the Island of Han, this'small spot 1} ing 
in the Irish Sea, and centrally situated as respects the noigh- 
bouiing sborcs_, presents very peculiar uud remarkable charac- 
teritetics. Though of insiguilicaiit geographical dimensions, 
being littie more than thirty miles in length, and barely twelve 
in breadth, it is rich in historic and arc liijeological associations. 
Formerly a kingdom, and to this day almost an independent 
country, haying its own parliament, making its own laws, and 
regulating its own domestic affairs, it presents the singular 
spect^le of an island in the nineteenth century, in the heart 
of the British dominions, retaiuing Scandinavian ceremonies* 

• In proof of this, I may adduce the existence of the " House of EeyB*', 
anciently called the Tariaxi, and the ceremonies of the ThingavoUr, or Tyn- 
wald Hill. During the Danish occupancy of the island under the Orrys, the 
"House of Keys*' is said to have consisted of twenty-fonr members, eight of 
which were elected by the Sudreyyar, or *'ottt isles", and sixteen by the Isle 
of Unil. The "out isles" were, Icolmkill, Cohmsay, Jura, Isla, Lewis, Arran, 
Bute, QJid the Ci' >n!o-((y^. At this period, fiud iil.su up to tlie close of the Nor- 
wegian dynasty in liitiu, the Manx parliament wiis a rejticrioiitiitive body 
elected by the people; a diatinctive feature, probably lost in the troubletioiue 
times sttcceediD^ the Scottish occnpAncy of the island under Alex. IXl. 
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and usages, long after they have ceased to exist in the lind of 
their birth. 

From a very early epoch, the Isle of l^faii had been the seat 
of a monarchial government. Its first line of kings* were 
piinces from North Wales, who iniled over it for the space of 
four centnries. The earliest and most celebrated of these was 
Maelgwyn^ King of North Wales^ and nephew of the famous 
King Arthur. He conquered the ishind a.i). 525, chiefly 
Arongh the assistance of his uncle. From this circumstance 
he received the name of Draeo hisularis, and bwame one of 
the Knights of the Round Table. The Welsh line of" kings 
terminated with the demise of Anarawd ap Hoderic in the 
year 913. During- this long period, a close friendship existed 
between the Welsh, and the Manx people, cemented and 
strengthened by frequent intercourse with each other. Prior 
to the Cambrian dynasty, a mythological character called Man* 
Befj Mae T Leir, is said to have governed the Isle of 
Man, and to have been its first Icyfislator or rulor. Who this 
personage was, or from whence ho camo, is not very certain. 
According to the most approved tradition, he was of royal 
extraction, and descended from one of the kings of Ireland. 
Being of a restless rowing disposition, he found his way to 
Man and settled there. Unfortunately, ''little Mannanan'% 
Manntmtm beg, as he is called in the Manx language, has the 
ominous character of a paynim and necromancer, who by his 
occult arts enveloped the island in a perpetual mist, so that 
strangers were unable to visit it, wliilst he sat at home in ease 
on the top of a high mountain called Barrule.t 

* Fw some of thfisd mo the Annt^ Cambrim, Mid the SnU y Xfvytogion, 
t Atf this period also dwelt in Iba another celebrated chaiaoter called 
Melinxis, possessed of tlie art of aeromancj, and likewise the secret of flying. 
By the latter means he could transport himseU' to any place he pleased in an 
incredible short space of time. Whether Melinus inhabited the island an- 
terior to Mao Leir, or aooompani^d him to it, is nacertain; but tndition 
points to priority of MBidenoe on the part of Helinos. If ao, the likdihood 
ii^lie was the working Ynloan who myatyfied the ialand, whilst Meo Leir 
ruled it. All Meliniis's soo<mipli8hments« however, were of so ftvail a^ttinst 
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The probability ia, if sach a person as Mannaaian ever 

existed, he was simply some adyentnrons seaman or trader 

who, happening to visit tho Isle of M i-A, settled in it, and 
made it the country of his adoption. He was there at tho 
time of St. Patrick's visit, and whatever his skill in the occult 
arts may have been, it was not potent enough to prevent his 
banishment by the Irish Apostle. The religion of the Manx 
at this period is supposed to have been Bmidism^ and like Me* 
linuB^ they were said to be addicted to the practice of <^e black 
arts, a circnmstance which sorely grieved St. Patrick, so, that 
instead of proceeding on his journey, ho stayed in the island 
until he had converted them from the error of their ways. 

Whatever may be the amount of truth mixed up with tho 
legend of Leir, there can bo httle doubt that after the 
Roman edict, the Druids of Anglesey fled to, and found re- 
fuge ia, the Isle of Man> Here they erected their altars, dis- 
seminated their doctrines, and finally perishedj — exterminated 
it is said by the orders of St. Patrick. At one time they 
must have existed in considerable numbers, instanced by the 
numerous places still called after them. To the present day, 
the peasantry use the term Druid, or Drnidical, when speaking 
of any old ruin of whose history they have no knowledge, 
legendary or otherwise, and apply it alike to the stone inrcle 
of the Norseman, and the cUbrU of a rained chapel. 

Insular tradition, as we see from the abore, in its ascription 
to St. Patrick of the conversion of the Manx people, hints, 
that he made short work of the business, inasmuch as he de- 
stroyed the Druids by fire and sword. For the sake of St. 
Patrick's Christianity, however, we hope the traditionary ac- 
count is not true, and we may safely ignore it, as being wholly 

tho great St. Patrick ; for in one of his volitatorial excursions tke saint 
winged him with a long prayer^ which tumbled the magician to earth, and 
killed him. So says Jbcelinue. 

• Anderson says it was Finan, King of Scotland, wlio introduced Dmidism 
into the Islo of Man, about I3i years before the Christian era (Boy* 0eineal«) 
Upon what authority he makes this statement does not appear. 
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contrary to the well-knomi precepts and practices of the early 
missionaries. They in feet did no violence to the projudicos 

and feelings of our heatheu aucestors; but, by judicious manajre- 
ment, g'entlciicss, and kindness, won over the syrapathios of 
the inhabitants to the new faith. By this means only did they 
establish Ghristianityj and £rmly plant it in the affections of 
the people. 

Before enterinj^' npon the ecclesiological history of the Isle 
of Man as developed in its nnmerons ruined churches, it will 
be advisable to glance at its first evangelisation, and the per- 
sons who wore instruniontal in accomplishing it. According 
to the irenorally received tradition, it was Christianised by St. 
Patrick whilst on his journey from Rome to Ireland, about the 
year 444. This opinion is founded on the authority of Joce- 
linns of Fnmess^ who in his chapter entitled^ " De Mannia et 
aliis insnlis ad Denm conversis^ states^ that St. Patrick return- 
ing* to Ireland^ touched at the islands of the sea, one of which^ 
Eubonia,t that is, Man, at that time subject to Britain, by his 
miracles and preaching converted to Clirist". "VVTiether St. 
Patrick ever visited the Isle of Man, as stated by Jocelinus^ is 
open to doubt, as we find writers of equal authority with the 
Fnmess chronicler denying that such was the case, though 
they allow his influence may have had considerable weight in 
effecting the changes ascribed to him. Oolgaa, in his Acta 
Sanehnim, reiterates the statement of Jocelinns, that the Irish 

* " Begnavignans Hiberniam, a>d insulas maris converteudas dovui-tit h 
qnibus Euboniam^ id est, Manniam, tone qoidem Britaimiffi subjectam salu- 
tari prsedioatione* ao f^ignxmaa ezhibitioiie ad Ghiktaia oonveitit.'* — Jooelv 

rUa Patricii, c. xcii, f. 43. 

f Eubonia. AliquiinJo Eubonia, etc, Ita Gildic .Toeelino, aliisqne passim 
Britannicis, ct Ilibernicis scriptoribus vocatur. Mannia enim prisco ser- 
mone Hiberiiico Eumhoin vel Eubhoin appellata reperitur, ut constat ex 
veteri, et elcgaati etseadxie paaegyrico, quod in laadem magni filii Godndi 
IftaimuB T9giB ante aanos qvingentoa oompoaait AxVbxHdva, siva aaeoH pnea* 
tantissimus Focta ; quodque penea me extat. Ibi enim Manniam ^pins 
vocat Eumhoin ^ihh]^^^'h, id pst, pomo arboro abundans, ad distinctionem 
alteriiis Eubonia:' sen Eumouiiu, qua* csDlebris olim erat sedcd roj^'uin Ultouiaj, 
et Eamhain s^u Eabhoin mhacha liiberni appellatur. [Acbt. Sane. Colgani.] 
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Apostle did visit and Ghristiaaise tho island, adding, that an- 
ciently it was a dependency of Ireland, and called Ims Patrieh, 

or Patrick's Island, in honour of the Saiut. Probus,* however, 
a writer of the tenth century, says, that Conindrius and lumiulus, 
and not St. Patrick, were the first preachers of the (rospel in 
Evania or Man. His words are, "Qui primi docnerant verbum. 
Dei et baptiamnm in Evania, et per eos conversi sunt homines 
insnlse ad Catholicam fidem'^. In the Trias Thaamatiirga»t 
they are called Oondeiins and Romailns, bat it is silent as to 
the conversion by St. Patrick, though it hints at the island 
having become famous as a retreat for monks shortly after his 
arrival in Ireland, venit autem (^facaldns in Manniam sive 
Euboniam, olim Druidum et gentiiium vatum) postea ab ad- 
ventu Saneti Patricii, christi mystarum et monachonxm secessii 
et sede nobilem claramqne insulam''.} According to the Tri- 
partite Life, Gonderius and Eomailns visited the island prior 
to 455, and were the persons who disseminated and propa ^^^ated 
the faith and doctrine of Christ in it. 

These cooflieting" statements render it ditficult to arrive at a 
satisfactory conchision as to tlie m(>n by whose exertions the 
lale of Man really was Christianised, though there can be little 
doubt it was by the same missionaries, or their immediate suc- 
cessors, who carried the Gospel to the Irish. The account 
handed down to us by the foregoing chroniclers is by no means 
improbable. It shows at least, that incidental visits were made 
to the island by religions men, as early as the fifdi century, 
through whose labours a Christian chureh was established in a 
heatlien land, in tho midst of an idolatrous and superstitious 
people. Another difficulty meets us, respecting the identity of 
the first bishop appointed to govern the new church. Joceii- 
nus says— ''he was a wise and holy man named Gennanus, who 
placed his 'episcopsl seaf, t^aiscopalem sedan, in a certain pro- 
montory which to this day is called St. Patrick's Isle, because 

* Vita Patticii, 1. Vl, o. 11. . 
t Trias. Thau., 1. ui« c. 61. X ^^^d. 
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ho had remained there for some time.* The site' of this seat 
or place of worship was old Jnrbj Church, now beneath the 
waves. Here, says the same authority, St. Patrick landed on 
hia return from visiting the islands of the sea, ''ad insulas 
maris'^j and established a central station for missionary opera- 
tions, which he pUused nnder the pastoral charge of St. Ger- 
man^t enjoining him to build chapels and chorohes to strengthen 
and confirm i^e people in the faith. Jocelinas is the only 
writer among the medii«val historians, who asserts the Manx 
episcopary of this prelate, an error clearly fallen into through 
the protundity of his legendary attainments. Tho Ohrouicon 
Manniae, a better authority, is silent as to Germanus having 
been Bishop of Maxi, an omission its authors would not have 
been guilty of, had such been the case. From this it is evident 
that the Fnmess chronicler has committed the mistake of con- 
founding the missions of PalladinB and St. German with the 
apostleship of St. Patrick, an error the more remarkable in 
this celebrated writer, as lie must have been well acquainted 
with the object and extent of the Bishop of Auxerro^s visit to 
England. Jocelinus, however, is borne out in his statement 
respecting the Manx episcopacy by insular tradition, which not 
only fiiUy supports him, but ascribes to this bishop the found* 
ation of ihe numerous small chapels scattered throughout the 
island, called OabbaU, Ke&ills, and 7}rem Ohwrehes. Neverthe- 
less, for the reasons given above, we are compelled to reject 
both the Manx tradition and the narrative of Jocelinas as 

• " S. Patricias virura sancttim et aapientem, Germanum nominatum, in 
episcopum promotum, illius gentis ecclesiie novellas regentcin pr^eposuit, et 
in qnodam ptomomtoiio, quod adhne uibiiIs Plitiidi dioitiir, eo qnod ipse 
ibiiem aUqnaatahim damosalMitaz, et cpiMOpalem aedem iMMRut.*'^Fifo 
PatrieU, c. zcii, f. 43. 

t Oermanus. Vide de ipso Martyrol. Tamlacten. Mariannm Gorm. et 
Cathaldum Magnir ad 30 Julii. [Act. Sauc.J Butler, in his lives of the 
Sunte, mentions three bishops of this name. St. Q«rmaimu, Biahop of 
Anzene, C. ; bora a,i>» 880; died July a.d« 448* St, fifrnwNMtf, Biahi^ 
of Capua ; legate 519 ; died October 90, A.D. 610. 8i, Qmnamu, .Bishop of 
Paria ; died Ma^ 28« A.i>. 576. 

F 
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untenable, and seek in oaoiher quarter the fonnder of our eccle- 
siastical Bvstem. 

UnfortuTiatcly, Tiiiieli confusion lias arisen in conaequenco of 
tlic difficulty of ideutitying the traditionary Germanus of tho 
Isle of Man^ with any real person. We have seen he could not 
have been the famous Bishop of Antissiodonim (Auxerre)^ 
as this prelate's drst yisit to England was in 429^ fifteen years 
before the supposed advent of St. Patrick in Manj and his 
last, A.D. 4i8, just four years afterwards.* There are, however, 
two others bearing the same name, who ilourished towards the 
close of St. Patrick's life ; hut, as neither were bihliops, they 
do not lessen the perplexity. One of these, mentioned by Oa- 
nisius, and also by Messinghani,t in his life of Adamnan, was a 
Christian bard; and the other is described as a monk belong- 
ing to the monastery of St. Finnian, tmder whom St. Golumba 
studied. :|: The only feasible explanation seems to he, that in 
oourse of time, the Bishop of Anxerre's substantiality became 
incorporated into a mythical personage, and so gave rise to the 
Manx tradition. § 

The historic fact then amounts to this, that as it is wholly 
impossible that Germanns conld at any time have been Bishop 
of Man, the only remaining person to whom we can have re- 
course with any degree of probability is St. Manghold, varionslj 
called MaccalduSj Macfsil, Magml, and Cyclops. || He was one 
of St. Patrick's earliest converts in Ireland, and was most 
likely sent to tlie island to assist in the work of its conversion. 
Ultimately, he attained to the episcopal degree, •[ and bnilt the 
church near Ramsey called after him. He must have been an 
active and zealous labourer in his new sphere, as he has an 
extraordinaiy reputation for sanctily and miraculous endow- 

• Baron. Ann., a.d. 429. f Lib. 3, c. 4. J Vit. S. Kieran., c. 32. 

§ There is a see of 8f. German in Cornwall. 

II So niokaamed in the Fmurfh l^tftom baviag only one eye, p. 45, S«e.lxnn. 

"ir " Wo «nim Maoealdna est «idBOopi]8 et antisteB elarus JrcMmMumnt" 
(Hill of Evania, or Man) " cujus nos SUffrttgia a^i^v^t ■sacta.*'— 3V. Tkait., 
Septima Tita» p. 16X, Sec. Ixi. 
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menta — gifts VGiy abundant in those days, but remarkably scarco 
now. It is to bo regretted that so little is knovm of liis career. 
He lived in an age when annalists were few, and monastic es- 
tablishments yet in their infancy^ so that if any biographies 
were written, they must liaye perished in the inroads of the 
Danes and Norwegians into this island. The few passing 
notices we find of him in the Gh/romeon MawmcB, and other 
sources, add little to our knowlodgo beyond tho increase of our 
legendary lore, and an accession to the treasury of ridiculous 
miracles which the biographers of the middle ages so delighted 
to record. 

The following account of St. Manghold from the Book of 
Annagh, is the oldest in existence. It is said to have been 
written about the middle of the seventh oentniy. The Latin 
text is given below for tihe benefit of those who maj wish to 

possess the origmal. , 

There was a certain man in the country of tho U1<>thore8 
(? Ulster), in the time of St. Patrick, Maccuil of Macugrecca, 
and this man was very impious, most cruel, tyrannical, so that he 
was called Cyclops* by the more thoughtftil, depraved in words, 
in words intemperate, malignant in action, bitter in spirit, 
quarrelsome in disposition, abandoned in body, cruel in mind, a 
heathen in life, and void of consdenoe. Smuk into such a depth 

Liber ARDMACH.^:.t Vita S. Pateicii. 

JBrat quidam homo in regionibus Ulothorum Patridi tem- 
pore Maccuil Macngrecce et erat hie homo valde impius ssavus 
tyxaonns nt Cyclops nominaretur oogitantioribus, 

• " Ci/'-?mis nominareiur." Hie est Deinana episcopus. Qui ab auihore 
vitffi proucedeutis Maguil a Probo Lib. 2, o. 9, Macfil, a Jocelino, c. 151 et 
162, aath. op. Trip., p. 3, e. 00. MaobaMne ; hie nano Cydope, naao De- 
mKn% Bed daplici ut videtiu^ oognomonto appellator. Cyclops enim ad 
similitudinem Polyphemi, Cyclopia, ob magna latrocinia et scelera, fiimosi, 
vocatur. Item. Demana, nisi dc Mona potluB, sive Mannia sit legeodum, 
quia deomon Hibernis etiam Denbaiu appellatur. 

t The text, wbieb was very corrupt, ia here emended. 

r2 
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of impiefy^ that on a certain day^ sitting in a rongh and high 
mountainous place^ viz.^ Hindruim Mixecuechaeh, where he daily 
exercised his tyranny, committing the greatest enormities^ slay- 
ing liis guests on their journey with abandoned cruelty and cruel 
wickedness; seeing also St. Patnek shining in the clear light of 
faith, sparkling with a certain wonderful glory of the diadem of 
the heavenly country, firm in the unshaken confidence of his doc- 
trinoj walking in a way suitable to his life, him he meditated to 
slay, saying to his attendants, ''^Behold this sednoer and perver* 
ter of men comes, whose custom is to practise deceits to entrap 
many men, and to seduce them; let us go, therefore, and tempt 
him ; and let us know if that God in whom he glories has any 
power." 

And they tempted the holy man, they tempted him in this . 
way, they placed one of themselves under a cloak, feigning him 
to be lying in the agony of death, that they might try the Saint 
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Hindrium Maccuechach, ubi ille tyrranidem cotidic exercebat, 
Diberca signa sumens, noquissima crudelitate et transeuntes 
hospites crudeli scelere interficiens ; Sanctum quoque Patricium 
claro fidei lumine radiantem, et mira quadam cselestis patriss 
gloria diademat» fulgentem videns, eum, inconcussa doctrin» 
fiducia, per congruum vitas iter ambnlantem, interficere cogi- 
taret, dicens satelitibos snis, ecce seductor ille et perversor 
hominum venit cui mos faoere prnstigias nt decipiat homines 
multosque seducat earn us ergo et temptcmus eum et sciemos 
bi habet potentiam aiiquain ille Deus in quo se glorietur. 
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hj tliis kind of dooeption ; bo^ on the arrival of St. Patrick wiiJi 
his disciples^ they were haying recourse to tricks^ muttering 
prayers and practising witchcraft and incantations. The heathen 

said to him, 'Miehold one of us is now sick : approach, there- 
fore, and chaunt some of the incantations of your sect over him^ 
if perchance he may be healed." 

St. Patrick, knowing all their stratagems and deceits^ with 
firmness and intrepidity^ said^ It wonld be no wonder if he 
had been sick;'^ and^ his companions nncoyering the face of 
him feigning sickness, saw that he was now dead ; and, the 
heathens, amazed and astonished at snch a miracle, said among 
themselves, "Truly this man is from God; we have done evil 
in tempting him." 

But, St. Patrick having turned to Maccnil, says, "Why did 
you seek to tempt me ?" The cruel tyrant answered, I am 
sorry for what I have done j whatever you command me I 
wiU perform, and I now deliver myself into the power of yonr 

Temptavenmtque virum sanctum, in hoc modo temptaverunt, 
posuerunt nnniri ex senietipsis sauum in medio eomm sub 
sago jaccntcm lufirmitatemque mortis simulantem, utprobarent 
sanctum, in hujusqae modi fallere sanctum seductorem virtutis 
prsBstigias et orationes veneficia vel incantationes nominantes; 
adveniente Sancto Patricio cum discipulis suis, gentiles dizemnt 
ei, ecce nnns ex nobis nunc infirmitatus est, accede itaqne et 
canta super eum aliquas incantationes sccte tu» si forte sanari 
posset. 

Sanctus Patricius sciens omnes doles et fallacias eorurn, 
constanter et intrepide ait, nec mirum si intirmis fuissct; et reve- 
lantes socii ejus faciem insimulantis infinnitatem, videruut eum 
jam mortnum ; at illi obstupescentes admirantesque tale mira* 
cnlum dizenmt intra se gentes yere hie homo Dei est malefe- 
cimns temptantes eum. 

Sanctus yero Patricius conyersns ad Maccuil ait^ quare temp- 
tare me voluisti, responditque ille tyrannus crudelis ait pceni- 
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Sapreme Qtod, whom yon preach/' And ihe sunt said^ " Be- 
lieve> therefoTOj in my God^ the Lord JesnSj and oonfesa yonr 
sinS; and be baptised in the name of the Father^ and of l^e 

Son, and of the Holy Spirit." And ho was couvertcd m that 
hour, and believed in the Eternal (rod, and, moreover, W{i3 
baptised ; and then Macciiil added this saying, I confess to 
thee, my holy Lord Patrick, that I proposed to kill you. Judge, 
therefore^ how mnch I owe for so great a crime/' Patrick 
said^ I am not able to jndgfOj bnt God will judge/' 

" Do yoii, therefore^ depart now unarmed to the sea, and 
pass over quickly from this country, Ireland, taking nothing 
with you of your substance, except a small common garment 
with which you may be able to cover your body, eating nothing 
and diinkiug nothing of the fruit of this island, having a mark 
of your sins on your head^ and when yon reach the sea bind 
your feet together with an iron fetter^ and cast the key of 
it into the sea^ and set out in a boat of one hide^ without 

teat niL' facti hujus ct quodcumque perceperis missi faciam ct 
trado me nunc in potentiam Dei tui excelsi quera priedicas. Et 
ait Sanctus, crede ergo in Deo meo Domino Jesus et confitere 
peccata tua et baptizare in nomine Patris ot Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti. £t conyersus in ilia hora credidit Deo etemo baptizat- 
usque est; insuper et nunc addidit Maccnil dicens^ coufiteor tibi 
Banote domine^ mi Patricii^ quia proposui te interficerOj judica 
ergo quantum debuerit pro tanto ac tali crimine, et ait PatriciuSj 
nun possum judicaro sed dcus judicabit. 

Tu tunc egrcdcrc nunc inermis ad mare et tranai velociter de 
regiono hoc hibomeusi^ nihil tollens tecum de tua. substantia 
pwBter vile ct parvum instrumentum quo possit corpus tuum 
contegi^ nihil gustans nihilque bibens de fructu insulse huju8> 
habens inaigne peccati tui in capite tuo^ et postquam per- 
yenias ad mare, conliga pedes tuos conpede ferreo et projice 
clayim ejus in man et mitte te in navim unius pellis absque 
gubemaculo et absque remo, et quocumque te duxerit ventus 
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rndder or oar^ and wherever the wind and sea shall lead yoti^ be 

prepared to remain^ and to whatever laud Diviuo rrovidence 
shall carry you, bo prepared to live there and obey the Divine 
commands.*' 

And Maccuil said, "I will do as you have said; but, respect- 
ing the dead maiiiwhat shall we do V And Patrick said^ ^'He 
shall Uve, and shaU rise again without pain/' And Patrick 
restored him to life in that hour, and he reviyed qnite sound. 

And Maccuil departed thence very speedily to the sea. The 
right side of the plain of liiis is reached, having his confidence 
unshaken in the faitli, and binding" himself on the shore, casting 
the key into the sea, according to what was commanded him, 
he then embarked in a little boat, and the north wind arose and 
bore him to the sonth, and cast him on the island caUed Evonia, 
and he found there two men very wonderful in faith and doc- 
trine who first taught the word of God and baptism in Eyonia. 

And the men of the island were converted by their doctrino 

et mare, esto paratus, et terram in quamcunque deferet te diviua 
proYidentia,inhabita et exerce tibi divina mandata. 

Dixitque Maccuil sic faciam nt dixistl divine, autem mortno 
quid faciemns? et ait Patridns vivet et exsurget sine dolore, et 
suscitavit enm Patricius in ilia horsi, et revizit sanns. 

Et migravit inde Maccuil tam cito ad mare. Bextemm campi 
Inis habetur fiducia inconcussa lidei, collegansqne se iu htore 
jeciens clavim in mare, secundum quod j^ra^ceptum est ei, 
ascendit mare in navicula, et inspiravit iili veutus aquilo et sus- 
tulit eum ad meridiem jecit que eum in insulam Eyoniam nomine 
inyenitqne ibi duos yiros valde mirabiles^ in fide et doctrina ful- 
gentes, qui primi doouerunt yerbnm Dei et baptismnm in 
Eyonia. 

Et conversi sunt homines insulae in doctrina eorum ad fidem 
catholicam quorum nomiua sunt Gouindri et Bumili.* Hii vero 

* Coindriua et Bonuidiu, Fnit nterque Fttbrioii disoipulas, et Manniie sue- 
eeoaive epkraopus, ut de eu tMribnnt Joe., c. 152. Frob., Lib. 2, c. 10, et 
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to the Catholic faith, whose names are Gonindnis and BnmiliiB. 
Bat these, seeing a man of the same hahit, wondered and 

pitied him, and lifting him ont of the sea, the spiritual fathers 

received him with joy. He, therefore, after finding himself in 
a region, believing iu God, conformed liimself body and soul 
to their guidance, and spent the remainder of hiB life with 
those two holy biahops till he was appointed their enocessor in 
the bishopric. 

This is Maccnil Dimane,^ Abbot and Bishop of Ardd» 
Hnimdonii.f 

videntes vimm nnins habitus mirati sunt, et miserti snnt ilUus 
elevavemntque de mari, suscipientes cam gaudio, ille igitur, ubi 
inirenti snnt spiritoales patres in regione a Deo sibi credita, ad 

rcgulam eorum corpus et animnm exercnit,et totum vitae tempus 
exegifc apud eos duos sanctos episcopos, usque dum successor 
eorum in episcopatu effectus est. 

Hie est Maccuil Dimane episcopus et antistes Ardds Huim- 
nonii. 

The following addition to tiie above is from the Triadis 

Thaumaturga) of Colgau. It is tlie sainu ;is given by Jocelinus, 
in his life of St. Patrick, and lends additional interest to the 
life of St. Maughold, as narrated iu the Book of Armagh. 

autli. cper. fkip. et Uaaero in iadioe duon. ad as. 474, nt hio BonraloB to- 
catnr ^'us condiscipuli, et colleiric Conindrii, eive rectius Condirii, ordinatio- 
nem refert. Ilssenis in predictum an. 474. Condirii natalis celebratur die 
17 Nov., juxta Mart. Taralact. et Mariani; Eomuli vero 18 Nov., juxta 
Feirai' m Catal. generali dicontem ; in Hibernia S. £omali episcopi ; et in 
notiB, Bomuli alias Bomani ex Martyroiogio Subensi, de eo Joo*> o. 1S8. 
Mart^riologiQa Sabe&si» quod oitat ita loqoitwr 14 EaL Deoemb.iB Hibemia 
8. Bomaai ^iaoopi et confeBsoiu, Bomani etiam, uti et Bomani ad eundem 
diem meminit Marian (Jorm. (Trias Thnum.) 

A.J>. — SS. Conindrio et liomulo, St. Patricii discipuHs, et Mannite insalsB 
epiacopiB vitafunctiSf St. Maguilsive Machaldus, St. Patricii etiam diucipulus^ 
aQficeaait. (Vita 8. Gildn Badonici, p. 190; Golgaa'a Aotta Banotorom.) 

* lale of Man. Intended for D< MamUa. 

t The Irish Latiniaed fona Snboniai ilrdd* Atmhomo* WSk of 
Eubonia, or Man. 
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" And wben he had for some time abided ihrn, a fish was 
one daj taken in the sea^ and brought into their dwelling, and 

when the fish was opened before them, a key was found in his 
belly, and Machaldus being released from his chains, gave 
thanks unto God, and went thenceforth free;* and he increased 
in holiness, and after the decease of these holy bishops, at- 
tained to the episcopal degree^ and being eminent in his mira- 
cles and in his Tirtnes^ there did he rest. In that island was a 
city caUed alter him> of no small extent^ the remains of whose 
walls may yet be seen. And in the cemetery of its church is a 

"Qui cum in illo loco inulto tempore demoraretur, die qimdam 
piscis in pelago captus, ad ejus hospitium deportabatar^ qui 
cum coram iUo incideretur^ clavis in ejus intestinis inrenie- 
batar, qua oompedibus admota et immissa iUorum claustrum 
refeiatur ; ipseque solatns Deo gratias multiplices agens, liber 
gradiebatur. Qui postmodum in magna sanctitate excrescens, 
post decessum Sanctorum Episcoponim prsedictorum Episco- 
palem gradum promeruit, signis ct virtutibus clarus, ibidem re- 
quievit.f Habebatur cm'm in ilia insula ci vitas quondam non 
ezigua^ cujus muromm adhuc cemuntur residua^ ex ejus nomine 

* This part of the legend is evidently borrowed from the TaUnadists' fablft 
of Aaki and Sakhar, which runs as follows : — 

*' Ein^ Solomon one daj vlulst batiiing, entmatedbis s^et ring; for safe 
keeping to his oonoabine Amina. She, whilst in oharge of the jowd» ww 
visited by a demon of the name of Sakhar, in the likeness and form of Solo- 
mon, -who thus obtained the ring. The consequence was, that Sakhar be- 
came possessed of the kingdom for the space of forty days ; whilst Solomon, 
dunged in appeaianoe andxednoed to beggary, was obliged to wander aboat 
and aolieit alms fat snbaifltenoe. When the forty «daja bad o^pited, tiie 
doiii rt threw the king's signet into the sea, when it was swallowed by a 
fish. The fish was caught a short time afterwards and given to Solomon, 
who, on opening it, found his ring in the belly. He thus recovered his king- 
dom, and iiaving seized Sakhar, caused a great stone to be fastened to his 
nedc and caat into the Lake ol Tiberias/' (Talm. Sn. Jacob, part 2.) 

t '< JMdemrtgulevtt", acta ^na tweviter peratEingit JoeeUnna, cap. 16* et 
152 vitse S. Fatricii, et agunt de eo ad 85 ApnliB, S. .£ngnaaiwi, Marian. 
Gorm. et Martyrologio Tamlactenai ad quern diem nee ^na Titam dabunna. 
(Colgan's Actt. Sane.) 
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flttroophagas of hollow stone, out of which a spring oontiniially 
ezades, freely floweth, which is sweet to the palate, 
wholesome to the taste, and healeth divers infirmities, and the 
deadliness of poison; for whoso drinketh thereof^ either re- 

ccivetli instant iiLulili or msUintU' dicth. In that stone the 
bones of St. Muclialdus are said to rest^ yet notliing is found 
therein save the clear water only; and though many have often- 
times endeavoured to remove the stone, and especially the 
King of the Norici (of Norway 7), who subdned the island, that 
he might at all times have sweet water, yet have they all failed 
in their attempts; for the deeper they dug to raise the stone, so 
mnch the more deeply and firmly did they find it fixed in lihe 
heart of the earth. 

cognominata. Habetur etiam in ccemoterio Ecclesiae ejusdem 
loci sarcophagus cavati lapidis, in quo latex jugiter reaudat, 
immo sufficienter scaturit, qui hausta dulcis, gustu salubris, mul- 
tis infirmitatibus et praocipue veneno infectis, vel potatis, mederi 
consaescit. Ant enim post aquas potationem qui libet celerem 
sanitatem sentiet, ant cita morte vitam finiet. In hoo etiam 
Sancti Machaldi ossa sacra lequievisse refemntnr, in quo nihil, 
nisi aqua limpida, invenitur. Flures etiam plnries lapidem 
illuai a loco amoYcro et etiam Hex Noricorum ut aqiiam dulceiu 
haberet jug-iter in mari_, qui insulam subjnguvit, conati sunt; 
sed tamcn aifectu suo omniuo frustrati sunt. Qao etiam altius, 
ut lapidem effoderent, nisi suffodere sunt, eo firmius et profun- 
dios fixns inventus est in corde term, (Sezta vita Patricix, 
Trias. Thanm. p, d8, see* dii.) 

Such is the legendary account of the most celebrated of the 
bishops of the Manx church. The history given of him by 
Jocelinus, and reprinted by Golgan in the Fourth Life, is merely 
an embellished edition of the version given in the Book of 
Armagh. To it we can only add in the words of Prudentius, 
eomqtteUt, doUu, eommenta, iaiaomnia, aordet* Like his cele- 
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brated predecessor^ St. Fatrick, He is said to bave attained to 
a very advanced period of life ^ and to have died at the age of 

one hundred and ten years. 

Alfchougli the above account of the years of St. Maughold is 
not without exceptions^ and must be reoeived with caution^ it 
is only another instance^ amongst the many we possess^ of the 
tendency of mediaml writers to deal in tbe marrellonsj and 
bestow npon their heroes a patriarchal age. Manghold's early 
career, as we haye just seen, is stated to have been one of 
rapine and profligacy, — ^a mode of life Kttle conducive to lon- 
gevity. So if we concede, that by reason of his strength, the 
number of his days may have been eighty, or even ninety 
years, we shall in all probability have reached the limit of his 
existence. Irish annalists^ however, with singular unanimity, 
state the year of Maughold's death to be 554, — a date which 
mskes his age at the time of dissolution, one hundred and ten 
and upwards, supposing St. Patrick to have arrived in Ireland 
between the years 440-444. At this epoch he could only have 
been an infant,* and not the leader of a band of kerns, or free- 
booters, as stated by his biographers. If, however, we grant that 
Maughold was a predatory chieftain, as represented, and sur- 
Yived to the age of ninety, he must at all events have been 
eighteen years old at the time of St. Patrick's advent ; in which 
case the remainder of his days would be seventy-two years, and 
the date of obit 584 instead of 554, the traditionary period ;t 
a portion of time sufficiently great to enable him to devise and 
carry out the ecclesiastical system I have ascribed to him.j: 

• His festival day is the 25th of April. (Colgan'a AcU. SS.) 

t Tho date of his fioruit, then, would be between the yeant 444 and 634. 

The Annals oj Ulster place his obit a.d. 4H8. 

J According to the above view, Maughold waa the first bishop, de facto, of 
tbe Manx ohoreh, over whidi he pxeBided for the long period of fifty-eight 
yean. With BtQliiigfleet end Lloyd, I hftve duoarded Hector Boece's ridi- 
culous bishop ealled AmpMbalus, and consigned this absurdity to oblivion. 
Maughold was consecrated by Conindrius and Komailus a.d. 455, eleven 
years after his arrival in Man. Before him there could have been no bishop. 
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The liistoiy of tlie aacieiit chnrdi of Man, then, may be di- 
yided into two distinct and well-defined periods ; the first of 

wliicli, comprisiDg its'earliest condition, extends from the fifth 
to the commencement of the twelfth century ; and the second, 
from the foundation of Rushen Abbey, in 1134, to its decline 
in the early part of the fourteenth. It is with the first of 
these periods we hare to do^ as embracing the epoch which 
gave rise to onr cabbals^ keeilb, and treen chnrchee> the 
remains of which still so largely exist. These edifices are 
chiefly interesting as being, in the absence of all historic record, 
the only indices in existence of the istate of Christianity in the 
Isle of Man in the primitive ages. They cany iis back to periods 
that have bequeathed no written explanation of tbt ir ongin, 
though they show ns how gradually^ but completely^ the influ- 
ences of Christianity had spread over tibds island^ in an age not 
altogether barbaricj but of a civilisation different to our own. 
Simple as these dhmrches are^ and devoid of architectural pre- 
tensions, they are fall of interest to the antiqnaiy, and will be 
60 to him as long as civilisation endures. The existence of a 
solitary tumulated ruin in a field, undisturbed for ages, merely 
because it is called a keeill," is a striking instance of the vene- 
ration with which the Manx people regard their sacred edi- 
fices j and to this feeling we owe the preservation of so many of 
these interesting memorials of a bygone age. 

T&EBSf Lands. 

The Isle of Man^ as is well known^ is divided into a number 
of sections designated " Treen lands'' j and these, again, into 

for there was no church, as Conindrius and hu coadjutor, £K>maiIu8, were 
not ^ioceaaa, but miBaionaiy bishops, «pweo|>i vo^omIm, who after thej had 
plaated Ghiistiaaiigr in the Isle of Han, retornod to thoir own country. 

* A treen is a manorial division of land. Each parish is divided into a 
varyino: number of treons distingnishofl by different names. In 1505 the 
treeix rents, or BiHdiiiUh Tertiana, meant divi^on into thirds, and were conse- 
quently rents of the three Sheadicgs attached to each of the oastlee of Peel 
and Boshen. The land ctrntained in a treen is now wholly qnartetlaad, but 
fbnnerlj Intaoks were indnded up to 1626. In 1706 thej were taken from 
the treens. 
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subsections called " Quarterlamls/' — in Manx hi rroo valla. 
Originally cacli treen contained a small place of worship styled 
" the treen churcli"; so that treen lands were, in fact, rudimen- 
tary parishes. This partition of the soil is of extremely ancient 
date^ being coeval with the introduction of Chnstianity into the 
island. The meaning of the word treen/' as applied to these 
lands^ has been the source of considerable discussion^ though 
without throwing much light upon the subject. Some deduce 
it from the Manx word struuan (a stream), thought to indicate 
a portion of land between two streams, — a supposition not 
borne out by any fact. Another definition has been offered by 
the Bey. Wm. Mackenzie^ who derives it from jcih (ten) and 
TOMm (a surety)^ arguing that each treen consisted of ten fami- 
liesj and each parish of ten treens. This explanation^ which is 
merely a revival of the Saxon tything and hundred, makes the 
treens amount to one hundred and seventy, — a considei'ably 
greater number than exist. Nor was it the case that the 
quarterland owners^ the union of whose estates constituted the 
treen lands^ were in any way sureties or bondsmen either for 
themselves or for others. They were OdaUerSj whose right in 
Ihe soil was absolute ; and though they had certain duties to 
perform in connexion with the treen to which they belonged^ 
they were voluntary, and for the general good. 

The origin and meaning of the word, however, appears to be 
that pointed out by the Rev. J. G. Cuniming,* as derived from 
the Manx word tree (three) and synonymous with trian in Irish 
and Gaelic, and trai^ or traemi in Welsh. In the Manx lan- 
guage the word "treen" is defined to be "a township divid- 
ing tithe into three'^; and in accordance with this definition is 
the fiu^ that in Olave Ps reign (a.d. 1134), the tithesf of the 

* See the valuable notes to SacbeTerell's account of the Isle of Man^ 
edited for tbe Ibaz Sode^ by the Ber. J. G. Camming, M.A, P. 186. 

t **Hiii<^' (Biahop Beginald) *'primo tertia) ecoiflriarom Marniiim apetBoniB 
conoesBse fuerunt ut deinceps libevi ab omni opuoo{Mili ezftctiond fore potnia- 
■ant." (Cftrofueoa IfannicB.) 
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island were distnbated in conformity with tlie above Tendering^ 

of tlie word, — one portion going to the bishop, another to the 
Abbey of Rushen, and the remainder to the clergy.* Several 
of our parishes still show that the principle of division by thirds 
was the ancient practice adopted in this island. Ballaugh, for 
inatanoe, ia divided into the sea, the middle, and the fell Uiirds, 
*— an amngement evidently designed for the convenience of 
the titfaingman. In the application of thirds to treen lands, 
however^ as they at present stand, this principle does not 
wholly apply ; for though we imd a great many to' consist of 
three quartcrlands, there are some which contain only two, 
others four, and some considerably higher ;t an irregularity I 
believe to have been occasioned, in oourse of time, through al- 
terations of boundaries, alienations, and sales of portions of 
qnarterlands. In the oldest acconntf we have of the Isle of 
Man — a metrical histoiy written in the commenoement of the 
sixteenth century — a treen is stated to consist of three estates 
{treen halley) united for ecclesiastical purposes, and this prob- 
ably was its ancient condition. Upon the (rom />a.//'.'?/ devolved 
the obligation of erecting and maintaining the treen church, 
the formation of burial-grounds, and other duties now merged 
in the parochial system. Each of these diminutive parishes 
contained its own church, the service of which was conducted 
either through the instrumentality of itinerant clerics, or else the 
ministrations of one of the heads of the treen halley. At this 

* It is remarkable in coxiTiection with tho above distribution of the tithes, 
that BO provision B^eras to have been made for t>ic rnaiiitenanco of the poor. 
(They were relieved by the monastic foaiidatioiis, which had a thiid of the 
tithes.) 

t Though tlie nimber of treens now exirtiag amoimt to one hnndiod aad 
flfty, or thereabouts, there is iMMm to bdiovo that originally thoj may not 

have exceeded Lalf this number ; as we find some treens, as Howstrake, for 
instance, contain six quarterlands others ten ; and some, as the treen of 
Commessary, Malew, twelve qu&rterlands to the treen. This great dissimila- 
zHy in liio oipKoab3o ten. tSio supposition, that amdonQj tiie treen was 
lazger tlun we find it at pieeent j or ebe that in prooem of time, two or 
more became incorporated into one, and prodiioad flie present irregularHy, 
X A MS. baUad in the Bolls Office, styled MmvMm<i» Beg Mac y Ltiirt, 
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period tlie Manx drairih was purely diocesan ; tbere were no 

benefices, and the bishop was the sole incimibcnt^ assisted by a 
few presbyters who lived with him, and were? his assistants and 
council for the diocese at large. The system of treen lands and 
dmrdies arose out of the exigencies of the times. Small chapels 
or chnrdies of the rudest formation liad sprang np everywliere^ 
many isolated^ and few^ if any^ canonically disciplined; so that 
like tlie Irish chnrches of the same period^ they required re- 
modeling. St. Maugliold commenced tlio work ; and m llie 
formation of the treen laUt'ij, wo have probably one of the 
earliest attempts at a parochial system in Britain. 

ECCLESIOLOGY. 

It is to be regretted that the Isle of Man possesses no record 
of its ancient ecclesiastical edifices — ^not even a fimgrnentary 
notice that snch a class of bnildings as chnrches ever existed 

prior to the twelfth century ; and were it not for a passing 
allusion to the subject by Joceliniia, and the monks of Rushen 
Abbey, we should be, as far as history goes, absolutely 
churchless. Consequently the archaeologist has nothing to as* 
sist him in his inyestigationSj except tradition and his own 
researches. The difficulties in his way also are greatly increased 
throagb the extremely 'early epoch in which the Manx cabbals 
and keeills originated ; and from the oircnmstance, that few are 
now to be found in a tolerable state of preservation. Many 
present only the appearance of an old bedjre, and others a 
shapeless mass of stones and earth, the combined results of 
decay^ and the industry of the agriculturist, who utilises them 
88 a conyenient xeceptade for the uptnmings of the ploogh, 
A remarkable chrcnmstance in connection with these cabbals 
and keeills^ is the number that at one period mnst have existed^ 
as some hundreds still remain.* Two orientations are also 
noticeable, one east and wost^ and the other towards the point 

* The Ordnance Survey, at the present engaged in this island, aeems to 
Bhow» that ancientljr there was a chapel to everj quarterland. 
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of the horizon where the sim rose on the Baint's day to whom 

the church was dedicated. In their materials aud coustruction 
thej correspond with the account given in the Bool' of Ar- 
magh of similar places of worship in Ireland of the age of St. 
Patrick. When the apostle visited Tiiawley " he built there a 
qnadmognlar chnzch of moist earUij because there was no wood 
near*'** Here we have an exact description of the Manx cabbal^ 
and there can be no donbt that the primitive chnrches of Ire- 
laud foruied ilie model of the Manx, it is siuyfular that amouirst 
the numerous remains of these thurclies scattered throughout 
the island^ there is not an instance to be found of any built in 
the crucial, semi-drcolary or octagonal forms ; nor is there an 
esample of cydopean architecture in the Isle of Man, although, 
an approach to it may be occasionally noticed. The result is, 
the style is in every instance alike, one embracing the utmost 
simphcity and uniformity of design. Consequently the cabbal 
and kceill are in\ ;>i iably quudraugular; tlie lights oblong, or 
quadrilateral openings splaying inwards, and the stonework of 
the doors and windows unchiselled. This uniformity of design 
no doubt had its origin in the veneration felt for some ancient 
model given to the people by their first teachers, independent 
of any abstract considerations arising out of primitive causes. 
Hence we find their archaic form^ slightly altered, stiU preserved 
in our parish churches, as may be seen in the rectangular shape, 
absence of chuncel aud couched semi-circular absis. In few of 
them moreover do we find any traces of an altar. If they 
contained any, they were simply altataria portaMUa, or do- 
mestic altars, removable at pleasure. 

It is singular, in connection with tiie history of the Manx 
church, that there is hardly a record of sacred relics having been 
introdnced into the Isle of Man.f There are no examples of 

* " Fecit ibi ecclesiam tcrrenam de homo qaadnitam quia nca piKOpe 6fat 
Bilva." (Terecham, Lib. Armac., fol , 1466.) 

t There were the '* tluree relica of Man'' ordered to be borne before the 
LoapdinUMgnafeTjiiwalfl dag^. SeevoLOi JKamcfif^t]/, x>age 72; aadin 
a ToU of 82 Bemj VIII (1541) mfintion it made of "<me hand and one 
Bynhope hade/' whioh were pvobabty reliquttriee. 
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satnts leading an ei'emitie life. It is difficult to acconnt 

for this, unless on the supposition that such incentives to 
religious devotion were held to be vahu'less, and consequently 
rejected- At this epoch, the Manx church seems to have 
approximated more closely to the first churches of Asia^ 
than at any sabseqnent date. The worship was simple and 
unadorned, and the bishops elected bj the nnanimons roicee 
of the clergy and laity, and not, as in modem times, by a congS 
d'eliro from the crown. Neither did the people pay tithes, but 
supported thtsir pa-stors by vohiiitary ol)lations, which in these 
days were probably sufficient for the purpose, as wo find no 
mention made of other sources of revenue, such as obventions, 
altarage, and mortuary dnes. From this we learn that the 
church was deambnlatoiy, and had neither cathedral, dean, nor 
chapter. 

The foregoing are the chief features of Manx chnrches, prior 

to the middle ages. I shall now describe them in detail, accord- 
ing to the following classification : — • 

1 UE Cai'.ual. 

The Keeill. 

The Trebn Ghubch. 

The Mobtuabt Chapil, and BuatAL Ground. 
The Cabbal. 

The Isle of Man, unlike England or Ireland, never possessed 
any churches built either of wattles or wood. The reason of 
this was the scarcity of timber ; whilst, on the other hand, 
stones and sods were abundant, and ofiered an unlimited supply 
of a more durable material. I have mentioned that the chnrchee 
of the fifbh century were called ** Gabbals," and I shall confine 
myself in this section to a description of these edifices, as the 
oldest places of worship in the island, and the original form of 
building in which the Gospel was first preached to the Manx 
people. 

The cabbal is an earthen structure, quadrangular in form^ 

0 
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of very small diTTK»Tisions, and rarely exceeds twelve feet in 
lensfth, by nine in breatltli. It is invariably situated on a low 
truncated hillock of artificial formation^ called the " cliapel 
mound," and enclosed by a sod fence. There is no burial place 
attached to it, as the Manx did not in the fifth century inter in 
consecrated ground. Up to the ninth oentniy^ we find the 
same plan still adhered to in the eleTation of the chnrch and 
chnrchyard above the level of the adjacent land ; the design is 
evidently the embodying of the scriptural principle, of a church 
set npon a hill being a visibly conspicuous object. In tlio 
early examples, the plateola within the vallum is of very small 
dimensions, scarcely allowing sufficient room for three persons 
abreast to pass between the chapel and the circumvallation. 
The walls of the cabbsl are low, pyramidal in form, and of great 
width at base. They never exceed five feet in height, and are 
constructed to carry a low-pitched sod or heather roof. (See 
plate, "Manx Cabbal of the fifth century.") In the inside they 
measure from a foot, to a foot and a half more than externally, in 
consequence of the floor being sunk to that extent to heighten 
the interior. The entrance to these chapels is through a smidl 
opening in the south-west angle of the gable. This doorway, in 
the greater part of the cabbals of the fifth centary, had neither 
jambs nor lintels, and was also the only source of light to the in* 
terior. To protect the inside from effects of the weather, the 
contrivance made use of was a bundle of gorse, or a screen 
of fa|:]fgots laid across the doorway, and called in the Manx 
language, skeiy sy doarlish, " a bundle of faggots in a gap." 

The mode of construction of the cabbal was as follows t-^ 
A suitable spot having been selected, the builders threw up a 
small conical truncate mound from three to four feet high, and 
around the edge of the truncated portion built a low sod wall. 
Within the enclosed space the cabbal was erected, not in the 
centre of the plateola, but towards its eastern portion, and 
formed of the same materials as the circumvallation. In these 
churches there were no seats, the congregation standing during 
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diyine worship, so that the service would neoessarily be of short 

dumtion, and most likely wholly couriktud in the adorations of 
prayer and praise. 

The Keeill. 

In tibe preceding section I have described the cabbal as it 
existed in the fifth centary, and now come to a better class of 
buildings denominated Keeills^ introdooed aboat the middle of 
the sixth. These churches are of two kinds : one built wholly of 

stone, and the other of a mixture of sods and stones. They are 

larger tlian the cabbals, and measure from fifteen to twenty feet 
in length by twelve in breadth, but rarely exceed these dimen- 
sions.. Both have burial grounds within the circumyallation ; but 



A. 




SIMM Font, Kedll Plurie, IWIhftver Kirk. Uaruwn. 



through the absence of all external indications of the nature of 
the place, most observers would pass it by unnoticed. In a few 
instances the keeill carries a slate roof. It has also side lights, 
and a door of entrance in the south wall. (See plate.) Bude stone 
vessels called " fonts " are sometimes found within them, and 
occasionally a quadrangular recess is observed in the east wall. 
Like the cabbal, the koi'ill also stands upon artificially niiscd 
ground, is rectangular in form, and altogether better built than 

g2 
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the former. In the superior examples, the interstices of the 
masonry are fiUed up with moold, to steady the stone work and 
exclude the weather. The mode of construction of the keeill 
was similar to the cabbal. The followinf^ account given by 
Bode of the building of St. Cutlibert's Church, Lindisfam, in 
su exactly dost'i-ibcs the method pursued in the Isle of 
Man, that I quote it in preibrence to giving another " 
" The church was round, and about four or five perches wide 
between the walls. On the outside the wall was the height of 
a man ; in the inside higher, so made by sinking a huge rock, 
dono to prevent the thoughts from rambling, by restraining 
the sight. The walla were neither of squared stone, nor brick, 
nor cemented with mortar, but of rough unpolished stone, with 



B. 




Siooe Font,6t. Ungui'i. Kirk Mttrown. 



turf dug up in the middle of the place and banked on both 
sides all round. Some of the stones were so big that four men 
could s<;aroely lift one. The roof was constructed of unhewn 
timber and thatched."* 

The annexed view of the ruins of St. Lingan's Treen Keeill 
niul enclosure, .\farown, will give the reader a correct idea of 
one of tliese old places of wonsliip. It is situated on the lial- 
lingan estate adjoining Ballaguiuuey, about a mile and a 

• Beda Tit. Cudberti, p. 243. 
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qaartor from tho Pool Road, aad is one of the best specimens 
existing of oitr insnlar keeills. The enclosure in which stands 

tho koeill is oiio liinidrod and eight i'cct l<ni<jf l^y sixty-thrro 
feot broad, ovicular in form, and in an excellent state of pre- 
servation. This is the necropolis of the church, in the south- 
east part lies St. Lingan's. The portion of tho walls remain- 
ing measure foor feet high by three feet thick, but the masonry 
is of a mnch snperior description than is nsual in keeills of the 
sod and stone formation. In the west end there has once been 
a window, but it is now entirely destroyed by visitors using it 
as a short cut intt> th(^ church. The doorway i.s in the south- 
cast angle, and guarded by two iucliuing UMinolii iiic jaiuhs 
supported by rubble stonework, so regular us to have tho 
appearance of ashlar masonry. (See plate.) 




Doorway, K««U], St liugan, M urowii. 



In the north-east angle of the chnrch, deeply embedded in 
the ground, lies the font. (See plate B, p. 84.) It measures 

one foot eleven inches long, by ton and a half inches broad. 
The interior walHng of tlie west end is concave, and gives it 
the appcarauce of a couched semi-circulur absis. it is, how- 
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ewer, nothing more than irregolar masonry producing this 
effect. The gentleman* who owns the property, with a land- 
able motive, has planted the encLosnre with trees to protect it 
from injury. An example we should wish to see more fol- 
lowed. 




latarior Walling of Ballaquiunqr Treen KmU, Muown. 



Though I have stated that stone churches were not in use in 
the Isle of Man till the close of the sixth century, there was 
one exception to the contrary as early as the fifth. This was 
the church built by St. Maughold on the headland near Ramsey 
beating his name. Although I have characterised it as a church, 
it was a conventnsl establishment, partaking of the Irish type 
of that period, and consisted of the church, the bishop's resi- 
dence, and cells for ecclesiastical and other purposes, enclosed 
by a double embankment of unusual strength. The existing 
plateau contains three acres of ground, and originally must 
have been much larger, as only a segfment of it now remains, 
having the shape of the letter B. It differed from its Irish 
archetypes in being surrounded by a double drcumvaUation, 
and in having the cemetery within the enclosure. From the 
strength and height of the embankments, they seem to have 
been intended for defensive purposes, and are probably a later 

ft 

* J. J. Caxran, Esq. 
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addition to the cborchyard, the work of the Pagan Norsemen 
wlicu ill possession of this isle* It is not impossible, liow- 
ever, that they may have been erected by 8t. Maiiju^hold him- 
sell' or his immediate successors ; for, at the period when he 
bnilt his churchy before heathenism was folly eradicated, and 
whilst the Manx people were still in a perturbed and instable 
state, it is probable that latent feelings of hostility to the new 
faitib remained, which rendered the adoption of precantionaiy 
measures a matter of necessity. Howerer this may be, it was 
from this spot, tho school of learning" and the centre of civilisa- 
tion in the isle of Man, that issued that iioblo band of eccle- 
siastics who finally estabhshed tho Christian faith, and left 
behind them in the crumbling walls of the cabbal and keeill 
memorials of their pioos labours that have long survived the 
memory of those who reared them. 

Ths Tbeen Ghubch. 

We now come to an entirely different class of buildings, in- 
termediate between the kecills and the churches of the middle 
ages. These are the true treen churches, introduced towards 
the close of the eighth century. They differ from their pre- 
decessors in form and construction, and in presenting a more 
regular style of architecture. The masonry is still rude, but 

* Sijioe the alKKre was written this view baa to some extra 
by leoent diaooveriea in tbe cborcbjanl. Witbin the last few weeka a por- 
tion of the southern extremity of the inner embankment has been removed, 
in conBequcnce of alterations making in the cemetery. Beneath it asub- 
stantiul stone wall has been exhumed, and cloiic to it a heap of abhetj. These 
consist of chazooal, bono ashes, and minute globules of lead. The Kev. Wm. 
Stainton Mosee» to whom I am indebted for tbe above information, suggeata, 
tbat tbe wall may be a portion of tbo audout boundary of the churchyard* 
and probably runs the entire length of the vallum. As this can only be deter- 
mined by an examination of the whole structure, it must remaiu for future 
investigation. The ashes, however, show, that at one period, heathen ritea 
have been celebrated here ; and theae mnat have been titber anterior to tbe 
introduction of Chriatianity, or elae aubeequent to that event. In the tatter 
caae, tbey can ouly be aacribed to tbe Pagan Norsemen, during their oecu- 
paacy of thia island. 
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for the first time we find it put together with C6ineiit> The 

entrances now carry doors suspended from inclining monolithic 
jambs. The side lights are more imnicroiiSj unci a riidiiueiitary 
bell turret surmounts the western gable. In dimensions these 
churches do not exceed the keeills, averaging from fifteen to 
twenty feet long, by ten in breadth. The roofs are high pitched, 
and the general appearance more imposing than their prede- 
cessors. A remarkable alteration is now noticeable. The 
chapel mound and raised graveyard have disappeared, and the i 
whole partakes more of the cliaructoristies of cliurclics of moJcru 
times. They appear to be the originals from which those of 
the present day have been modelled. 

The following description of the Treen of Jjallakillcy, Malew 
(see plate), lying three miles north-east of the parish charch, 
will enable the reader to form some idea of the architec- 
tural arrangements of these edifices. The treen is situated 
about fifty yards from the farm house. Its dimensions inside 
are twenty-one feet long, by nine in breadth. The western 
gable, crowned with ivy, is still standing, but the east end is in i 
ruins, and blocked to the height of the remaining portion by 
quantities of fallen masonry. This church has a very peculiar 
appearance from the walls being built of rounded boulders of 
granite and quartz, giving to the whole the resemblance of a 
pile of cannon balls. Their height is six feet three inches from 
the ground to the spring of the roof ; and the western gable 
sixteen feet nine inches to ilie peak, in tlie south wall near 
the eastern angle is the door of entrance, five feet two inches 
in height, by two feet six inches at l)ase, and diminishing up- 
wards to two feet. Opposite it, in the north side, is a square 
headed window, and another in the south wall near the west ^ 
end. This window externally is two feet six inches high, by 

* The flem«&t made use cf is a tenaoiona plastic clay, which in time 
hardens ahnoeb to atone. Lime mortar was not known in the Kle of Man 
till the middle of tiie tenth oentuzy, and wae fixet ^plogred in the buildittg 
of Caatle fiushen. 
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one foot six inches broad splayiiit^ inwards. Internally it 
measures two feet six inch(?s high, by three feet broad. In 
the north-west angle of the gable is a similar window, measur- 
ing one foot five inches long, by nine inches broad, and splay- 
ing internally to one foot five inches in lengthy by one foot 
eight inches in breadth^ so that the external and internal 
measurements are reversed. The cemetery has long been under 
cnltivation, and cannot now be distinguished, but it yearly diS' 
closes before the plough of the husbandman numerous remnants 
of mortahtj. 

Thb Mobtuabt Ohafbl. 

The chief of the inorluai y chapels now remaining in the Isle 
of Man is 8t. Luke^s, a small edifice in rniiis, lying" on tlio 
western slope of the Cronk-na-Iroij Lhaa, in the parish of Kirk 
Christ Bushen. It is traditioualiy known as the church and 
cemetery of the Danish kings. The neighbouring village of 
Balby^ two miles west of the chapel^ was anciently a Scan- 
dinavian settlement, supposed to have been founded by an ofiPset 
from the Danish conquerors of England, who gave to the place 
a celebrity and a name. Be this as it may, the present insig- 
nificant village shows no indications now of ever having been a 
place of importance^ much less an abode of royalty. From it 
the funeral processions embarked for St. Luke's (? St. Leoo's), 
and landed at the foot of the ravine, between the Cronk-na-Irey' 
Lhaa and the Camanes, This is the most feasible way of reach* 
ing the mountain from Dalby> as the approach to it by land is 
both difficult and dangerous.* Beneath the chapel on the beach 
is the Fern cave, abounding in almost every variety of this ad- 
mired plant. Notliing can exceed its beauty. From the ro<.)f and 
walls hang, in graceful festoons, thousands of ferns of the most 

* The best vray of reticbinij the chapel is by means of a boat Iroiti Ples- 
•wick Bay, and sailing tlieuce round the headland of Ennyn Mooar. A 
little forthev on is a imall rooky point ramiiiig into tlie bm from the 
Caznanes. This is the entranoo to the lavine leading to the ohuvdi and 
oemetexy. 
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brflliant emerald line ; and when the setting sun illnmines the 

cavern, it lights up the place with rays of gold with magic effect. 

St. Luke's, styled, iu a bull of Pope Eugeuius III tlio 
monastery of St. Leoc, is simply a mortuary chapel, erected for 
the offices of the dead. It is built upon a spur of the moun- 
tain, about one lumdred and fiftj yards from the edge of a 
Bteep precipice. A portion of its walla only remain, and these 
in summer are so overgrown with fern as to be entirely- hidden 
from Tiew. The cemetery lies on the north side, and is a yery 
picturesque object. It is bisected iu its longitudinal diameter 
by a pathway fringed with bouidur quai-tz of dazzHng white- 
ness. From tho end of this walk, a branch diverges to the 
south in a zig-zag manner, but originally it was prolonged 
northwards as wellj and so formed the western boundary of the 
oemeteiy. This pathway- terminates in the outer enclosure of 
the chapel. (See plate.) 

St. Luke's, like the keeiHs, is a stone erection built without 
cement of any kind, but the masonry is more regular, aud 
much better constructed than in the case of the latter. Tho 
iioor, paved with pebbly stones, can with difficulty be seen, from 
the mass of debris encumbering tho place. The chapel in its 
perfect state must hare been of very diminutiTe size, and 
could scarcely have exceeded eight feet in height to the peak 
of the roof, as its interior only measures eleven feet by nine. 
St. liiike's differs from all similar places in the island, in having 
a double circunivallation encompassing it for two-thirds of tho 
plateau. In the lower or western portion of tho outer circle, 
are indications of its having been used as a place of sepulture, 
but the mode of inhumation has not yet been investigated. In 
the inner circle stands the chapel, from which a pathway leads 
between two stone pillars to the ravine. This glen, studded 
with masses of white quartz, has a veiy beautiful effect, and 
will amply repay the tourist for the trouble of visiting it. Such 
are tho chief features of the chapel and burial givniiul ul' tho 
Danish kings. With a briel' notice ol the mode of luhumatiou 
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practised in tlu'sc cemeteries, 1 slmll conclude tliis account ol' 
Manx clinrelics prior to tlie middle ages. 

The burial of the doad in the Islo of Man was essentially a 
religions belief, involving a lively faith in the resurrection, con- 
sequently the selection of a bnrial place, the ubi retnrgere, 
where the dead might rest in peace to rise again in gloiy, was 
an object of the utmost importance. Hence these cemeteries 
ufmally occnpy picturesque and retired localitieB, with little to 
awake the j:ym})atliy of the casual visitor, except the sanctity 
of the place. They contain no luonuniontal stones, or other 
memorials of the dead, to indicate who rests below, but great 
and small he mingled together without distinction in the one 
common hope of a joyful resurrection. 

The mode of inhumation practised was as foUows : — grave 
three feet deep and two feet wide was dug east and west, and 
lined with flagf-stones to the height of fifteen inches. In it 
the corpse was laid wrapt m a luort-cloth, and cluaed m by o, 
coverlid of stones. (See Keeill of sixth century, opposite page 
83.) A few shovelsful of earth and a layer of sods completed 
the remainder. No implements or relics of any kind were en- 
tombed along with it, but the whole betokens the simple burial 
of tibe early Christian church. 

It sometimes happens that two, and eren three bodies, rest 
in the same grave. When this is the case, they will be found 
to lie on their sides with the lower extremities ^omi-flexed. In 
consequence of this, the stone coffin is much smaller in size 
than is usually the case, and has more the appearance of a 
child's than an adult's burial. Very seldom the remains oon- 
tained in these graves will bear handhng, unless the surround- 
ing soil happen to be of a dry and sandy nature. Their colour 
is generally of a rusty iron, or tan hue, caused by the quantity 
of ferruginous matter contained in the schistose formations of 
this island. The crania ]>elong to the dolicliocephalic typo. 

Burials in stone-lined trravcs continued in use in the isle of 
Man down to a comparatively recent date, and did not hnaliy 
cease until the commencement of tho seventeenth century. 
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NOTES ON THE STONE MONUMENTS IN THE 

ISLE OF MAN. 

BT THB BKV. E. L. BARNWELL. 

Ir the stone monaments in the Isle of Man are not remarkable 
for their dimensions or their state of preservation, they have at 

least an interest wanting in similar remains in Wales, Coni- 
wall, or other districts where these moiiiiincuts are not uncom- 
mon. Generally >;p('akiiig, such monnmentH are supposed to 
be, and probably are, the rehcs of a certain race, or divisions 
of it, whether Celtic or of an earlier unknown people. They 
may and seem to have been erected at dififerent periods ; but 
they were still erected by the same race, or by its snccessive 
waves. The case of the Isle of Man is different. Within the 
historic period it has been overrun by Norsemen, themselves 
builders of structures of a similar character, although present- 
ing certain distinct features of their own. Had their inouu- 
ments, then, as well as the earlier ones of their predecessors, 
been left in any moderate state of preservation, the assignment 
of each class to their respective builders would have been in 
most cases comparatively easy ; but in their present condition 
of almost complete destruction, the attempt to distinguish one 
from the other with certainty is almost hopeless. To add to 
the difficulty, few satisfactory accounts of the contents of graves 
opened in later tiiiies, and no trustworthy dL'lincatious of the 
monuments themselves, before their destruction, have come 
down to us. it is true that the work of ntiiog and destruction. 
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especially of the earliest examples, oiay Lave taken place cen- 
turies ago, even by the Scandinavian invaders themselves, in 
tlieir search for gold and other treasure. On the Cuntinont, 
as in ihe north-western districts of France, the Northmen 
appear to have ransabked every grave that promised such 
booty; but in many instances they have lefb behind them, as of 
little valuOj articles of great importance to the arcfaffiologist of 
the present day. If the same spoliation was practised by the 
Scandinavians iu Man, tliey carried on tbe work so etlectnally 
as to U'ave little hopes to the Manx explorer. There may, how- 
ever, still remain, especially in less frequented parts of the 
island, graves which may have wholly or partially escaped ; and 
if such should be the case, it is to be earnestly hoped that they 
will be carefully examined by gentlemen competent to super- 
intend the operations; for the safest^ if not the only reliable 
means of ascertaining any real information respecting the habits 
and uses of the earlier races, which once occupied the island, 
ran bo obtained in no other manner than by a careful examina- 
tion of such relics. 

There are^ however^ certain distinctive features exhibited in 
the various remains throughout Man which deserve attention. 
The late Dr. Oswald has^ indeed^ in his Vestigia, chapter ii^ 
given a full and accurate description of the most remarkable ; 
but his deductions and observations, especially as regards 
Druidic theories, mnst be received with great caution. Besides 
his indiscriminate use of the term " Druidic circle/' and '^'altar,'' 
he introduces us to a distinction between the complete circle 
and the semi-lunar forms, which, he says, have been supposed 
to have been respectively dedicated to the sun and moon. In 
the days of Stnkely such theories may have been suggested^ 
but would hardly be advanced in the middle of the present 
century, and certainly should not have been repeated without 
some explanatory caution by so good and zealous an archaeolo- 
gist as the author of the Vc^f ujin; for alt hougli it is now uni- 
versally agreed among tho most competent judges^ that these 
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T&rions circles are simply portions of sepnlchnil arrangements^ 
yet there is even at the present day a certain class who see in 
them nothing bat Bardic and Dmidic mysteries. Thns these 

semi-lanar forms are said to be connected with lunar worship, — 
the circle with that of the sun ; whereas the former are but 
mutilated remains of the latter^ whilst these latter are but the 
relics of a grave. 

In the present notice^ stone monuments will alone be touched 
on. The nnmerons early earthworks^ of different forms and 
intended for varions purposes^ scattered through the island^ 
form a class by themselves well deserving a separate examina- 
tion, although a f^ood account of many of them will bo found in 
the Vi'sfiijia, and is given in the ]^rcvious Memoir by Dr. Oliver. 

Of the cromlech proper there does not appear to be any ex- 
ample in the Isle of Man, — at least none such was seen during 
the meeting of the Association. YiHiether the small chamber 
in the Oatlsnd circle is one, will be best decided by the spade, 
as without it it is not easy to determine whether the stones 
composing the sides of it were originally placed on, and not 
within, the ground ; for this seems to be the safest test to dis- 
tinguish the one class from the other. According to this view, 
the cromlech is always built on the ground, the kistvaen sunk 
within it, so as in fact to become an ordinary rude stone coffin. 
A large kistvaen mnst not, therefore, be considered a small 
cromlech, as is sometimes the case. Thus the latter name has 
been given to the stone grave near Tynwald Mount, which has 
been laid bare by a cutting in the road. 

It may be a (piestion whether cromlechs are always of miich 
older dates tliau the kistvaen, although the latter continued in 
use to a period when even the very nature and object of the 
cromlech had become a mystery. In the island especiaUy it is 
difficult to say when the practice of burying in kistvaens ceased, 
as those opened at Cronk ny KeeiUane and elsewhere are appa> 
rently Christian. ' The form, however, of such a grave is so 
simple and natm*al, that it is difficult to conceive that it is 
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merely a tine! of copy of the oromtecli, or even much later. 
The two kinds of chambers were probably contemporanooua ; 
the larger and more costly cromlech, with its covering tumulus, 
being only adopted for persons of distinction; for when we 
consider the enormous amount of labour that mast have been 
spent in raising the covering stones, sometimes thirty feet 
long, and almost always of enormons thickness, on the top of 
supporters projecting six or more feet from the surface of 
the ground, and the additional labour of covering the whole 
with a huge mound of earth or stones, and how much of this 




Hock at UalUmona. 



toil might have been saved by merely sinking the slabs within 
the ground, it is evident that such a costly practice owes its 
origin to some tradition of the remotest antiquity, which may, 
perhaps, be .traced in the rock-caves of the East, or even the 
Pyramids themselves, which look very much like simple tumuli 
over the remains of the dead. At Autun, in France, is the 
well-known mass of masonry, now robbed indeed of its ashlar, 
but which is simply a solid stone tumulus (if such a phrase is 
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admissible). These consideraticms point to the extreme anti- 
quity of such monument*?, usually ascribed to Celtic races, 
but vvliicli may, and probal;ly have been erected by some ante- 
rior people. But oven allowing the great antiquity of the 
cromlech proper^ it by no means follows that the kistvaen was 
nnknown at the same early period. 

Of the existing remains^ however^ in the island^ which are 
connected with sepultore^ the large stone dreles, more or less 
perfect, may be placed among* the earliest ; although, in some 
cases, it seems impossible to distinguish those which were 
erected in later times bv the Scandinavians. The larn-c raa?ises 
of white quartz, mostly isolated or not arranged in any order, 
seem to belong to the earlier class. A faithful representation 
is given of one of them at p. 95. It lies on the land of Balla- 
mona. Other similar masses in the same spot have been either 
removed or completely destroyed^ so that it is not possible to 
ascertain in what order they were once grouped, for although 
some uiay think that thoy have V>een brouo;ht to their present 
situation by natural agency, yet the finding of several near one 
another in a particular spot, where they do not naturally occur, 
seems to indicate that they have been brought thither^ and 
that too at no little cost of labour. The hill above Malew 
church, stiH retains two or three similar masses of white quartz^ 
which the author of the Vestigia seems to describe as having 
formed a circle of about ten yards in diameter, aldiough no 
traces oi" it arc now to bo detected. He speaks of two of the 
stones as portal stones, and of a third within the area, which 
of course must be the altar Htoue in the eyes of those, who ftill 
consider these circles connected with Druidic or Bardic inyste- 
neSj but which is more likely to be merely one of the stones 
of the circle out of place. 

As, however, the late Dr. Oswald seemed satisfied that such a 
circle of quartz rocks did exist at Malew, it renders the conjec- 
ture probable that those at Ballamona also were portions of a 
similar circle. It is also remarkable that the ground, which 
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this circle may have occnpied^ has been an extensive cemetery. 
In addition to the ceiglibonnn^ tumalns marking a grave, 

numerous kistvaens have from time to time been discovered 
in ploughing, the fragments of one of wliich, destroyed a 
short time ago, consisted of thin, slaty stones. A Treen 
chapel also is said to have stood on this spot^ so that if it be a 
fact that a primitive stone circle of qoartz masses also ex- 
isted here^ we have a remarkable instance of the same banal- 
ground having been used by varioos races down to Christian 
times. 

The earth was excavated to a shght extent under the Ballii- 
mona block, but nothing was discovered except the two small 
stones given in the cutj which appear at first sight to have been 
supporters to the mass^ bat which, from their diminutive size 
and their position, are suspiciously natural. A small fragment 
of vegetable charcoal was also found, but its presence, unsup- 
ported by other indications of fire, is not of much importance. 
If any traces of interment exist, they are likely to be foand maVf 
not under the quartz mass, as Mr. John Stuart has frequently 
found to be the case in Scotland during his numerous diggings 
in and about circles. 

An important group of circles, known as the Mount Murray 
Circles, may be of a hter period than those formed of quarts 
blocks. These circles are so imbedded in the heath that they 
are somewhat difficult to trace, although they are unusually 
perfect. If the ground could be cleared, it is not unlikely that 
traces of the once existing chambers might be made out. An 
upright stone in one of them has certain marks, which at first 
sight might be taken for artificial, but which do not appear to 
be so. This grouping of ordes, almost, if not quite, in contact 
with each other, is not unusual, and seems to indicate an early 
character. In many instances, such groups have been included 
in one large circle, which sometimes reraainB when the enclosed 
circles and graves have vanished. Hence may be explained the 
mystery of circles like thut near Penrith, known as Long Meg 

H 
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and her daughters^ which is evidently too large to have been 
intended to surround a single grave. 

The circles in Arragon also attracted attention, from the fact 
that one of them had an inner circle of stones placed^ not dose 
to the base of the tumnlns, but some little distance up its sides. 
This peealiarity was not observed in a ciTcle in the neact en- 
closure. This position of the stones indicates the Scandinavian 
character of tlie tumulus. 

Another tolembly perfect circle^ eoinposed of quartz bloclcs, 
was pointed out by the Bishop of Sodor and Man. It is 
situated not far from Bishop's Court, on high ground com- 
manding a fine sea yiew. It is probably one of the earlier 
class. The tumulus^ which once existed, appears to hare been 
fonned of fine soil, if that which still covers one of the stones, 
as it seems to be, is a last remnant. If so, the soil must hare 
been too vahiablo to the fanner to liavo escaped removal. In a 
small island like that of Man, no part of it ran be called distant 
from the sea ; but the majority of this class of antiquities seem 
to show that, when possible, the builders of them selected sites 
commanding a sea view. In no instance is this tendency more 
strongly exhibited than in Brittany, where, almost without ex- 
ception, the great monuments are on the coast. The same may 
be said of Wales in a less degree. Instances, no doubt, occur 
where they are found more inland ; but, as a geuei-al rule, the 
eai li« t vestiges of man are to be found along the coast. 

Ail the circles mentioned have lost the interior structure. 
That at Outlands is an exception, which retains its central 
chamber. The inner circle of stones, placed near one another, * 
marks the limit of the cam or tumulus. Three stones of the 
outer circle, placed at greater intervals, still remain. 

The chamber itself is composed of substantial slabs of stone, 
nor less substantial was the covering stone lying on the ground. 
At present the chamber has the ajipearance of a kistvaen, but 
it would be necessaiy to clear away the soil to ascertain whether 
the sides were originally placed on the ground, in which case 
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it wotild be a Bmall cromlecli. But the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with it, ia that one of the stones has 
several rows of the curions cups, to which Professor Simpson 
has culled tho attention of his brother-archaeologista, and which 
until first noticed by that keen obsurvorj seem to have been 
unknown, or at least to have never attracted attention. Now 
these cups, and their developments in the form of circles, are 
found only in the earlier class of stone monuments, so that there 
can be little hesitation in assigning the Oatlands group to the 
earliest period* The character of this monument, the cups, and 
whole arrangement, will be best understood from the accurate 
drawings and muasurcmcnts taken on the spot by ^Ir. BHght, 
whicli are given in the accompanying illustnitions. The cups 
are, however, shown more difitinctly than they appear in tho 
original. 

There is a singular group of upright stones at Poortown on 
the old Peel road, forming a gallery. This galleiy, covered 
with flat stones, was, together with the chamber to which it 
led, once covered with soil. In the great majority of existing 

cromlechs, all traces of a gallery conducting to tho chamber 
have long since vanished, but in this instance the chamber has 
been destroyed, and the gallery left. It is, however, by no 
means certain that galleries always formed a portion of 
such stmctures; examples might be given where it is proved 
they never existed. One of the best authorities on this sub* 
ject has suggested that the more important chambers were 
built with a view to subsequent interments, so that it would be 
necessary to have such a means of access without disturbing 
the tumulus or chamber ; but that where this motive did not 
operate, the chamber was closed up, and no gallery added. 
The traces of such galleries are very rare in these islands. One, 
or rather the remains of one, eidsts in the cromlech on the 
Henblas estate in Anglesey, which was visited by the Cam- 
brian Archaaological Association during' the Bangor Meeting. 
They are, however, common enough in Brittany. 

h2 
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If, however^ the moderate lieight of these stones seems to 
show that thej oonld not have served as the walls of a galleiy, 
it is not impossible bnt that in this group we may have an ex- 
ample of the stone avcuuc or alignment ; — au urraiigomeut 
common enough in Brittany, but in these islands of the highest 
rarity. The stones are, however, placed much nearer to each 
other l^an is osoal in an ordinary aveuae^ so that on the whole 
it seems more probable that it is the remains of a covered 
gallery to a grave. Under either supposition^ however, it is 
certainly one of the most interesting, if not the most interest* 
ing, of Manx stone monuments, and deserves to be carefblly 
protected from the destroyer. 

This Manx example is composed of such small stones, that 
unless the ground has been raised by natural causes, access 
conld not have been obtained in an upright position. But 
this question can be determined by clearing away the soil, 
whidi Mr. Harrison, the owner of the estate, has promised to 
do. If there has been any accumulation of soil, the floor may 
possibly remain, which is frequently formed of one or more of 
large flags. Several large stones, which seem to have belonged 
to this group, are now on the other side of the bank. 

The stone monuments hitherto noticed arc, with the exception 
of the Arragon circles, most probably of the earlier kind. The 
remarkable circle of graves on the hill above Port Eiin may 
belong to the same class, although they are not built of tbe 
same substantial slabs, which generally characterise the earlier 
chambers. Their remarkable grouping, however, so as to 
form a perfect circle, and the fact of a small raised bank en- 
closing the circle, seem to indicate a very early character. 
There appears to have been more than one entrance into the 
circle, although this appearance may have arisen from the dis- 
placing of some of the stones. A reference, however, to the 
ground plan, made by Mr. W. Matthews of the Government 
Harbour works, will best show this peculiarity. There was not 
sufficient time on the occasion of the visit to examine with 
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greater care these outlying stones, so as to ascertain whether 
ihej are original portions of the group. The general view is from 
a drawing made for the Aflsooiation by Mr. J eficottof Cas tletown^ 
who has^ in a subsequent memoir^ furnished some details con- 
cerning it. It is situated in the highest parts of the mountain 
called The Mull/' in the parish of Bnshen^ dose to a rocky 
yallej which gives to the monument its name, Bhnl1ick*y-Iagg 




T V» f> 9fi V> W )FEET 

PlAo Of Cinde on UqU um. Of Man. 

Shliggagh, or the grave-yard of the valley of broken slat.es." 
It was with no little difficulty that Mr. Jeffcott ascertained its 
Manx namoj which, but for the information he obtained from 
two octogenarian natives^ might have been entirely lost. The 
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materials of the kists have been evidently taken from the ^>ut, 
and vary much in thickness, namely from six to sixteen inches, 
and are entirely without any marks of tooling. The interior 
diameter of the circle is forty-six feet. It is very Temarkable 
that this cnrions ciicle had not hitherto attracted any attentioxiy 
or even been noticed^ except by Mr. HalUwell^ in his Bounds 
about Notm (1868). He thinks^ however, that stone avenaes 
existed ; but this seems doubtful. There are, indeed, one or 
tw(j irreg-ulurities in the exterior of the circle, which may have 
been caused by later kists added on the outside. He is, how- 
ever, not far from right in thiiikiug it to be "perhaps the most 
curious sepulchral monumeai in Great Britain" 

From the reg^nlanty with which the graves have been arranged 
in pairs, and the complete similarity of the kists themselves, * 
they appear to have been the work of the same hands, and of 
the same time. Other gpraves are said to exist on the moontain, 
but not arranged as tliuao are. It is, however, certain that 
no careful examination has yet been made of the ground,, an 
omission which it is to bo hoped will soon be rectified. Imme- 
diate steps should at any rate be taken to ^n' vound this group 
with a wall to prevent its destruction, for although the kists 
are individually of no great importance, yet their being thns 
grouped together gives them a value, which it is to be hoped 
will be appreciated by the proprietors of the land. 

The other stone remains visited 'during the meeting of the 
Cambrian Association are (jf the later kind, and must bo re- 
ferred to Scandinavian occupiers of the island. 

In a field near the Tynwald Mount were three kistvaens, one 
of which was laid bare by a cutting through the road, and ex- 
amined during one of the excursions of the week. This had 
evidently been buried within titie ground, to some depth, as will 
be seen from the accompanying illustration. At the time of its 
discovery nothing- was found within it, so that il may have been 
rifled on a former occasion. Xear it were the two other similar 
graves, close to one another, — one oi' which contained a battle- 
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axe and Bpur^ the other a ooUectton of beads and other orna- 
ments and an nni. What has become of the former is not 
ascertained ; the others are in the Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy in J crmyn Street. That the three kists are of the same 

character and ago there can bo little douljt ; and tliat tliey were 
Scandinavian is shown by tlie relics of two of them. A correct 
account of these important discoveries is given in a letter from 
Mr, F. Matthews to Dr. Oliver, which will be found in the 
Notes to the Vestigia. As it was in this and the adjoining 
fields that a battle took place between Olave and his brother 
Beginald, and in which the latter was slain, that there was some 
connexion between the battle and these graves is very prob- 
able. The relics are those of a person of importance ; but 
not of Reginald hiuLself, since In ^ l)ody was t'lken by tbc monks 
of Kushen Abbey and buried in the Abbey of Furness. 

The objects in Jermyn Street^ since examined and drawn by 
Mr. Blight, are represented in the engraving by that gentle* 
man. 

No. 1. Yellow glass bead with red markings. 

No. 2. Glass bead with facets dark bine. 

No. 3. Opaque wliite glaiss bead. 

No. 4. Turquoise coloured l)hie bead, larger than the others. 
No. 5. Yellow glass bead with dark blue markings. 
No. 6. Bead sinular in form to No. 3, resembhng Samian 
ware. 

No. 7. Blue glass bead similar in form to No. 3. 

No. 8. Dark blue glass set in copper nearly converted into 

nieta.1 carbonat(\ 

No. 9. Rock crystal. 

No. 10. A portion of an ornament of silver, much oxydised. 
No. 1 1 . Portion of a copper ring. 

No. 12. Portion of a silver ring nearly converted into chlo- 
ride or horn silver* 

No. 13. Fragment probably of an ornament, and which seems 
to be metal. 
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The group in: Kirklonau parifilij on the Minorca road^ be- 
tween BaniBej and Douglas, is popularly known as King 
Orry's graye. The name is associated with other places in 

the island, as at Bishop's Court, where the mcdia3val tower is 
called Orry's tower. Orrisdale is in the same locality. King 
Orry's son and successor died in 954. There appears, however, 
to have been more than one grave, as the existing remains 
show. The group was opened some thirty years ago, when it 
was foand to contain a dome vaulted bhamber, which itself 
contained a Idstvaen^ as if especial hononr had been intended by 
this peculiar arrangement. A mere coyering of earth or stones 
would have been suflBcient for the purpose, as was the usual 
practice. In this case, a vaulted chamber had been added. 
Professor Simpson has remarked a somewhat similar instance 
of this double enclosure. In the cromlech on the mountain near 
Harlech, associated with the name of Arthur, he noticed that a 
kistvaen had been placed within the cromlech itself. But such 
instances are Toiy rare. When Ony^s grave was opened, it 
contained a few human bones, the skeleton of a horse, an iron 
horse-shoe (now in the possession of Mr. Paul Bridsou), and 
an iron sword, — objects which indubitably point to a St hhIi- 
navian interment. How the chamber was vaulted is omitted m 
the account. If the vaulting, so-called, was not effected by 
stones overlapping one another, but in the usual manner of 
ordinary vaulting, the monument cannot be of vei*y ancient 
character.* 

The Oloven Stones of Laxey, nearer Bouglas, are the re- 
mains of another grave with its surrounding pillar-stones. In 
• Wood's Isle of ^[(^n (1811) the author states he saw twelve 
stones placed in an oval form on the mount. If this account 
be correct, the position of the stones on the mount, as in the 
Arragon circle, would indicate the structure to be Scandina- 

» Mr. David Forbes states that the late Mr. Fraak Matthews forwarded 
to hia late brother. Professor Forbes, the sword found in Orry's grave; but 
of itB BalMeqiieut &te he is i^orant* 
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Vian. Local tradition terms it tlie burial-place of a Welsh 

priuce who reigned on the island between the seventh and 
eighth centuries. It is more probably the reBtiug-place of a 
Norseman, 

Another work is aasooiated with Orry^s name^ called Castle 
Ohonyj lying stiU nearer Bamsay. This was not visited ; but 
from the representation of it given in Mr. Gumming's larger 
work> it appears to be a simple sepnlohral cirde^ retaining in 
the interior some of the stones which once composed the in« 
terior cave or chamber. 

The large and small kists in the grounds of Orrisdale, have 
been removed for the sake of security to their present position. 
Nothing was found in the larger one bat a oonfiised entangled 
mass of vegetable matter containing small white particles^ 
which appear to have come from bnmt bone* The smaller kist 
is sqnare, and of such small dimensions thAt it conld only have 
held ashes, or the donbled-np body of a small child. Nnmerons 
similar kists are said to exist on the hill from which these were 
brought. 

Cronk ny KeoiHanc is on a hill cut through by the high road, 
near Peel^ and has been well described in the appendix to 
Oswald's Vestigia* The monnd was raised originally npon the 
summit of a rising ground^ and has been the nnclens of an 
important cemetery^ as graves have been freqnentiy distnrbed 
by the plough. The kistvaens, that have been opened^ are 
built of thin slabs of slaty rag stones, and are of an humble and 
meagre character. The bodies appear to have been placed in 
one uniform position, nearly east and west. The skull, which 
had been cut through by some trenchant implement, and which 
was exhibited in the Museum^ was taken from one of the kists. 
An old Treen church stood on the plateau above the graves 
that were opened^ but all traces of its site are gone. Whether 
the original church preceded or was subsequent to the inter- 
ments, is an interesting point ; for if subsequent, it would 
shew that this spot had been chosen as a cemetezy from very 
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early times^ altiiongli the character of the present gnyes is 

somewhat dubious. But whether Christian or not, they may 
have succeeded still earlier ones ; so that, as in the case of 
Ballamooa cemetery, vre may liave an instance of a cemetery 
dating from the earliest period to a comparatively recent one. 
Connected with the Treeu chapel was a Bunic cross, never de- 
scribed^ which^ during a murrain among the cattle of the district, 
acquired a bad character amongst the natives as being con- 
nected with the disease. It was accordingly buried in the 
ground, and no persuasion to disclose the spot has yet been 
effective. The man, who did the act, still lives, but keeps the 
secret, — all the loss likely to be known at the time, when the 
rinderpest existed on the opposite shore. If that plague should 
ever find its way into the island, perhaps other Eunic monu- 
ments may disappear. 

The other stone remains which exist throughout the island 
will be probably found to be similar to one or other of the 
classes here briefly touched upon. St. Patrick's chair, at 
Magher-y-Chiarn, in Marown Parish, of a somewhat different 
character, may, perhaps, have been the modern fabrication of 
a neighbouring farmer, who may have found (if he did not 
manufacture them) these stones in different spots, and grouped 
them thus together, either from some whim, or to prevent 
their interference with his plough. They were not, however, 
seen by the members of the Association during their visit to 
the island ; so their real history must bo left for Manx 
archsBologists. 
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CHURCH FURNITUEE IN MALEW CHURCH, 

ISLE OF man; 

BY THE BEV. E> L. BARWELL. 

DuBiNO the visit of the Association to the Isle of Man, in 1865, 
a visit was made to Malew Church, which the Rev. J. 6. Gum- 

ming considers a good specimen of the older Manx churches. 
There is nothing very remarkable about the building, except a 
roof of the tbirtcentli centime and a small rude 'Tunito font of 
uncertain date. The church, however^ possesses certain articles 
of church furniture of unnsnal interest, namely, a silver paten, 
a bronze crudfiz, a portion of a staff covered with brass, and a 
cnrioas bronze article, described in some of the guide-books as 
an eztingaisher. 

The paten is represented in the cut, from a carefnl drawing 
and a rubbing ; for the latter of which tho Association is in- 
debted to Mr. Adcock of Jiirmiugliam. The face has a some- 
what rude, archaic appearance, probably arising- from a defi- 
ciency of artistic skill ; but the other details clearly point to 
the early part of the fifteenth century. The legend is, sahtctb 
LUPB onL PBO NOBIS ; thus Confirming, according to Mr. Gum- 
ming, the derivation of the name of the church (Malew) from 
""Ms,", saint, and **Lupus'^; as Marown, a neighbouring parish, is 
so called from "Ma-llooney". St. Lupus was bishop of Troyes. 

The second object is a bronze crucifix. On reference to the 
adjoiniug cut it will be seen that the lower part of the body is 
enveloped in a folded garment, secnred i^t the hip by a ring or 
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button. This garment has not the appearance of ordinaiy 

drapery. The upper portion of the body is covered with a vest 
with sleeves concealing the arms, perhaps no farther than the 




Craoias. KlrkltfllMr,lBto«fUiB. 



fracture, a little below the elbow; for, tmfortnnately, the 

figure lias lost tho extremities of the arms and legs. The vest 
is so short that the i^iddle of the body lies e^osed between 
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the two vestments^ an QTiiisual arrangement. It is stated tliatj 
anterior to the eleyenth centmyj the body of Christ was covered 
with a sleeved mantle j while daring that and the following 

century, the lower part only of the body was concealed by a 
short jiipon. The present example appears to have bean a 
kmd of combination of the two practices. The elongated head, 
of Byzantine character, the crown of twisted rope, and the 
position of the legs^ which were not generally crossed until the 
thirteenth oentniy^ are aU indications of the age of the cradfiz^ 
namely, the twelfth century. The pecaliar, triangular form of 
the cross, ornamented with a kind of bead, and the four streams 
of blood descending down the forehead, should be noticed. 

The portion of a staff covered with brass is called in some of 
the guule-books a candlestick, to which, however, it bears no 
resemblance. It may be the remains of the shaft of a proces- 
sional cross; or, what is not unlikely, it may be connected 
with the very singular article (see cut) which has hitherto been 
called an eztingnisher^ slthongh the small apertures clearly 
shew it was nothing of the^kind, in spite of its tapering form. 
Some present during the visit conjectured it to have been the 
cover of a thurible of very unusual type; but the phianges at 
the lower part shew that it had been permanently fastened. 
The coigecture of the Right Rev. Dr. Goss, however, no doubt 
solves the question satisfactorily, who thinks it must have been 
the top of a lantern suspended from a pole^ and borne before 
the priests while conveying the host to sick parishioners. The 
shape, the holes^ the phlanges, all combine to render this sup- 
position very probable ; and it is not impossible that the frag- 
ment of the staff just mentioned, may have been a portion of 
the pole to which the lantern was suspended. There is a cer- 
tain similarity in the ornamentation of both articles^ shewing 
that they are nearly of the same date, which may be as early 
as that of the fourteenth oentury; but the pattern is of that 
simple character whidi is not easily assignable to any particu- 
lar period. 
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Mr. Gumming, in his escellent Quide, mentions an ancient 
chaHoe; which was not, however, exhibited at the time. It is 
described as being very small, little larger than what is used 
at present for private Communion. A legend, however, is 

connected with it, according to tlic niurvelrloving Waldron^ 
who tells us that the fairies once gave to a benighted tra- 
veller on bande, a cup, which the then parson of Malew per- 
suaded the lucky traveller to hand over to his church ; and 
which, according to Waldron, was used as the chalice in his 
time. But however this may be, the island is fortunate in 
possessing a very fine chalice, probably of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which is here given. It belongs to Jurby Church, and 
is copied from a drawing kindly lent with the other drawings 
by the Rev. J. Simpson of Douglas, (See plate.) 

It is very satisfactory to know that these various relics are 
properly valued, aiul carefully guarded, by the clergymen of 
the two parishes. Those of Malew Church were until lately 
kept in a box under the pulpit ; but have since been properly 
removed to the house of the present incumbent, whose refusal 
to the members of the Association, on that occasion, to let 
them be removed for a night, for the purpose of being drawn, 
was as determined as commendable. However, the difficulty 
was met by the kindness of Mr. Simpson in lending the Asso- 
ciation his own drawings, the accuracy of which will be at once 
recognised by those who examined the objects themselves on 
the occasion of the Meeting. 
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IX. 

UNCERTAIN BRONZE IMPLEMENTS, ISLE 

OF MAN. 

BT THE REV. E. L. BARNWELL. 

In the Temporary Museum at Douglas, durinpf the Afooting of 
the Association in the Isle of Man last ye&r, there was ex- 
hibited a stone mould, of which an nor urate representation is 
here given from the pencil of Mr. Blight. The stone is at 
King William's College.. In the catalogue of the Musenm it 
was said to be a motdd for caating combs; but it is doabtM 
if combs of such a form have ever been discoyered^— at any 
i-ato such a tliree-pronged article sccius ill adapted fur such a 
j)ur|)osc. The earliest combs in w uuii or bone are of very dif- 
ferent form : in fact, they are almost the same as those in use 
at the present day. Men sufficiently advanced so as to prac- 
tise the art of casting metal would hardly have adopted such a 
form if they wanted a comb. It may, -therefore, be safely as- 
sumed that the article in question is nothing of the kind. It 
is, however, not so easy to say what it is, and what its use. It 
bears, indeed, a faint resemblance to the bronze implement 
lately found in Anglesey, and described in a late number of the 
ArchcEolofjia Camhn ih^i.s by Mr. Albert \\'{\y. That implement, 
which is very similar to one found in Edinburgh, and noticed 
in the Proeeed^a of the Scottish Antiquaries, is supposed to 
have been a kind of razor. Similar articles have also been found 
in Ireland ; but none of these is of the same form as the one 
under consideration, which could" not, from the narrow space 
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between the prongs, admit of the finger and thumb, by which 
the razors were thought to have been held. 

The circular mould also presents another difficulty ; for it is 
not easy to guess at its intended use, and whether the disc of 
cast metal was in any way connected with the three-pronged 
instrument. The presence, however, of the two moulds on one 
block seems to shew that these may have had some connexion. 




The larger of the two implements may, however, have served 
as a veritable fork, which may have been fitted with a double 
handle; but in this case one would have expected that it would 
have been provided with a tang or shaft of some kind ; or it 
may have been a kind of scraper, although this suggestion is 
worth little. It is possible that similar articles may exist in 
some collection, by a comparison of which some light may be 
thrown on what at present seems to be a puzzle. 
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CIltCLE ON "THE MULL," ISLE OF MAN. 

BY J. M. JEFFCOTT, ESQ., H.K. 

One of the most remarkable monuments of antiquity on the 
island is a circle on the mountain called The Male," or *' The 
Mnll/' in the parish of Bnshen. It ia sitoated on a rocky emi- 
nence abont midwaj between Port Erin and the hamlet of 
Oregneese.* The spot is wild and desolate, and has probably 
undergone little change since the circle was first formed. In 
the immediate vicinity of tlie structure is a valley whicli abounds 
with crags and slaty stones. From this valley is derived its 
local name, "Tthullick y lagg shliggagh;" i.e., "the graveyard 
of the valley of broken slates." I had much difficulty in ascer- 
taining its name, for which I am indebted to two aged natives 
who live at Crcgneese: indeed, had it not been for the informa- 
tion afforded by these venerable islesmen, the name would in 
all prol)a})ility have been lost. The noun shlig means shell, 
shrcd_, or fragment ; and my informants explain the adjective 
shliy(j(r(jh as having reference to the pieces of stone or slate 
usually found about a quarry. 

An engpraving from a drawing which I had made of this 
circle accompanied the Rev. E. L. Barnwell's ''Notes on the 
Stone Monuments of the Isle of Man,'' in the number of the 

* This is, perhaps, the oldest and meet priiuitivo of the existing hamlets 
of the island, and ia formed ehiefl^ oi tbatehed oottages. Creg, in the Manx 
dialect, agnifiee "ndt*'j utd «mm, in the lame dialect, meane ** below.'* 
Hence the name <^ the village denotes its poaition, ** below the rocik." 

I 
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Archfvohrfia Camhreims for January ISG6, and is given on 
pat^e 101 fill pro. Tlie circle is formed of kistvaens arranged 
singly : throughout the whole ring two cannot be found placed 
side by side. Some of them are nearly entire ; and of these, 
the imposts only are wanting. The grey, flat stones of which 
they are composed were, doabtleas, originally obtained dose to 
the place where they now stand. Several of the stones are 



Pf»n tt Circle <iin ttw Mult, Ide of Man. 

seven feet long, and some are npwards of three feet high. They 

vary in thickness from six to sixteen inches, and are of a 
very rude character. The width of the spaces which they 
enclose varies from thirty-four inches to three feet seven 
inches. 

This monument has one novel feature deserving of special 
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nofiice. At different points two rows of stones are placed 
parallel to each other, ontside of, and diverging from, the 

circle. These, at first sight, might appear to indicate passages 
into the interior ; but after several careful examinations of the 
remains, I have no hesitation in saying that the spaces which 
they inclose were not openings into the structure, nor were 
they kists. The stones are nnqneetionably in their original 
position. The spaces enclosed hj the several rows are no- 
where more than two feet wide; and^ though opposite the 
ira>can«ies between the ends of the kistvaens, such yacancies 
seem to hiivo been, at least in two instances, not more than 
fourteen or sixteen inches wide, and therefore too narrow to 
have been used as entrances. The kistvaens were originally 
covered with turf and soil, combined, probably, with fragments 
of stone; and, with their covering, formed, I believe, a circn- 
lar bank or an elevated ring. The present appearance of the 
stmctnre indicates clearly the former existence of an annular 
embankment ; and when this was entire, the narrow openings 
between the ends of the kistvaens must liave been closed. 
Moreover, if the spaces, which I have described, w^ero cn- 
trances or avenues, why do they project five or six feet from 
the circle ? The manner in which the stones are placed does 
not warrant us in assuming that they formed kistvaens. Their 
character is distinct from that of the stones of which the kist- 
vaens in the circle are composed. 

The double cows of stones were eight in number : four of 
these rows faced very nearly the four points of the compass, 
and the other's divided equally the intervening portions of the 
circle, in the manner represented in the accompanying plan. 

Four are still distinctly visible : one opposite the west, and 
another the north-west : one opposite the north-east, and an- 
other the south. These diverging rows of stones must, I think, 
have been originally built upon, and have given to the circle, 
when entire, an astexiated appearance. The structure may, 
perhaps, have been intended to represent a star or the son. 

i2 
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Is it not possible that tlie sun and stars were objects of worship 
among the primeval occupauts of the island ? 

Sepalchral moiiuils and circles are of very freqnent occnr- 
rence in Man, and might seem to point to the existence, at a 
▼eiy remote period, of a dense population. There is, however, 
no reason for the belief that the earty inhabitants were nnme- 
rons. The monnments themselves are generally of yery limited 
size* The circle which I have described oonld not, I think, 
have contained luoi e than eighteen kists ; and, indeed, tLe 
actual number may not have exceeded sixteen. It ttrp, per- 
haps, used by only one family ; or it may have been the joint 
property of a few families dwelling in close proximity to each 
other. At a comparatively recent date, soon after the intro- 
dnotioiL of Christianity into the island, and anterior to its divi- 
sion into parishes, nnmerons families had, it seems, their re- 
spective cemeteries, on which they erected, of sods and stones, 
rude and diminntive chapels. (See Dr. 01iver\s paper, mq^ra.) 

I have been mtorraed that fragments of human bones have 
been taken from the kistvaens on the Mull. Most probably 
these bones had been partially burned, but unless others be 
discovered the fact cannot now be ascertained. Any dneraiy 
urns, which may have been deposited in the kists, must long 
since have been destroyed. It might be interesting to exca- 
vate within the circle, but it is hardly likely that any valuable 
discovery could by excavation be made. Its whole area is 
covered only by a small quantity of soil ; the kistvaens stand 
upon rock. 

The early sepalchral monnments of the island seem to have 
belonged to difiPerent periods, for they are not all of the same 
class. There is one class which differs very materially from 
that to which the circle already described belongs. I refer to 

that composed of tumuli capped with great masses of quartz. 
A tumulus of this sort occurs in the neighbourhood of Orry's 
Dale, in the parish of Michael. On the summit of the mound, 
which is partially a natural one, -huge stones, each weighing 
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upwards of a ton, are armriged in the form of a circle. These 
ponderous stones are supposed to have been brought from the 
bed of Sulby River, a distance of five or six miles ; for no such , 
BtoneSj it ia thought^ ever existed in the neighbourhood of the 
tamuliis. I hAve no donbt that they were, in their present 
position, once covered with turf and soil ; and there is still on 
one of the stones a heap of earth. Cinerary nms have been 
found iu this tumuhis. The differences in the form and charac- 
ter of the Manx tumuli lead to the conclusion that tliey were 
not the works of one tribe. Small Allophylian colonies were 
doubtless occasionally formed in the island, and they introduced 
among the primordial inhabitants foreign customs and a foreign 
idolatry. The frequent occurrence of ancient tumuli and circles 
within a short distance from the sea renders it probable that 
the aboriginal possessors of the land usually dwelt in creeks 
and bays, where they were more likely to obtain subsistence 
than in the interior of the country. 

It would be interesting to know for a certainty to what use 
the spaces within the circles, whether formed of kistvaens, or 
solid masses of stone, were applied. It is exceedingly probable 
that within such enclosed spaces the bodies of the dead were 
subjected to the process of cremation. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that there were not certain places where the practice 
was iu\ ariably carried out. We know that in the later times 
of the republic, when the custom obtained among the Romans, 
they had their mtriruB, where creuiation was performed. 



In further illustration of the subject of the foregoing paper, 
it may be stated that the arranging of kistvaens {cistveini) in 
circles is, though rare, not without parallel in Wales. Not far 

from Newport, iu Pembrokeshire, there is a collection of five 
kistvaens, or small cromlechs, arran^'-ed in a circle; not, in- 
deed, on the circumference, but radiating from the centre: 
that is to say, there is an evident approximation to this form, 
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One idea, howeyer^ started by Mr. JefGoott is novel, and yet 
well worthy of careful remark ; vix.^ that the kistvaens along 
the circnniference were once all covered by a oontinnons ridge 
of earth, forming a kind of embankment. Now we find in 

Wales, and, I believe in BritaiiTiy, numerous examples of circles 
composed of a continuous embankment ; but hitherto, I be- 
lieve, no kistvaens have been found within these embankments. 
It would, therefore, be worth while to probe, not to destroy, 
some embankments of this nature, in order to see whether 
they covered any places of sepulture. 

With regard to the kistvaens themselves, they seem to re- 
semble what we find commonly both above and below ground 
in Wales ; but the rows of stones radiating from the outside 
of the circumference would seem to be altogether pccuhar. 
The nature of the soil beneath these stones, being rocky, cer- 
tainly damps the expectation of finding sepulchral remains 
connected with such a circle as that on the Mull ; still search 
should be made, and conducted with all precautions calculated 
to ensure Uie preservation of this interesting monument of 
early Manx-men. 

It is curious that no Roman remains should vet have been 
pointed out on the island ; for it is hardly possible that tho 
conquerors of Britain should not have known, and even estab- 
lished their supremacy over it. Possibly future discoveries 
may solve this part of the problem of Manx history. 

H. L. J. 
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XI. 

MANANAN MAO LIR: HIS MYTHIC CONNEXION 
WITH THE IfcJLE OF MAN. 

BY BICUARD It. BRASH, 3i.iH.A. 

Th£ original discovery and peopling of our European islands 
are enveloped in the mists of fable and tradition. Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Minos are said to have been early kings of Crete ; 
PhorcuB, a descendant of Noah, to hare peopled Sardinia. 
Sicilian chronologists deduce the pc iligrees of the SicnUans 
I'roin Gonierj the sou of" Japliot, whom they assert to havo 
peopled that islaud a sliort time after the flood. Brutus and 
his Trojans are fabled to have found their way to these 
islands, and to have given a name to Britain. The Irish 
Seanachuidhe attributes the colonisation of Ireland to Partho- 
Janus, a descendant of 'Magog, the son of Japhet, three hun- 
dred years after the flood ; while Man, not to be outdone by 
these greater rivals, claims for itself a truly ancient and fabu- 
lous colonisation. 

The subject I Imve taken iij) in connection with the Isle of 
Man is an exclusively mythic one. Mananan Mac Lir cannot 
claim an historical existence ; nevertheless his name and attri- 
butes are so mixed up with the written romance, and tradi- 
tionaiy lore of Ireland, that the possible existence of some 
personage who formed the foundation of these ancient tales, is 
more than probable. 

The origin of the geographical name, M;ni, liaa been a puzzle 
to the hiaturiuu and uutiquuiy. The learned Camdcu givea 
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the names by wMch it was known to ancient authors. He 

writes, — " Ptolemy calls it ' Monoeda qoasi Moneitha* ; i.e., if 
I may bo allowed a coujccture. Further Monn, to distinguish it 
from tlio other Mona ; Pliny, Monabia ; Orosius, Mevania ; 
and Bcde, Mouavia Socunda, where ho calls Mona (or Anglesey) 
Menavia Prima, and both British islands." In the Irish ver- 
sion of Nennius it is called £abonia and Manan. In an an- 
cient MS. in the Harleian Collections, quoted in the Cam« 
Qnari, Mag., iv, p. 23, Man is styled Manan G-uodotin. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the names Manan, 
Man, aro tlic foundation of all the above appellations; but 
whence this root, and by whom originally applied? Here 
Irish traditionary lore steps in, and supplies the clue when it 
states that this island derives its name from Mananan Mac Lir, 
or Mananan the son of the sea,'' a celebrated navigator and 
merchant who made Man the chief dep6t of his trade. Gough, 
in his additions to Camden, notices this tradition when he 
states, it makes " the first owner of this island to have boeii 
Mananan Mac Leir, a magician, who kept it enveloped in per- 
petual mist till St. Patrick broke the charm." Ler or tear (the 
sea), genitive Z<'r, is an Irish word still in general use. In 
Bullock's history of the Isle of Man, the above tradition is thus 
introduced from the Manx Statute Book: ^'Mananan Mac Leir 
(the first man who held Man), was ruler thereof, and after 
whom the land was named, reigned many years, and was a 
pavumi. lie kept the land under mists by his necromancy. 
If he dreaded an enemy, he would of one man cause to seem 
an hundred, and that by art magic." Sacheverel, in his ac- 
count of Man, notices the same myth. 

Before entering on the Irish traditions of this personage, it 
would be well to notice the close connection existing between 
Ireland and Man from the remotest ages. iEthicus, the cos* 
mographer, asserts that the Isle of Man as well as Ireland was 
peopled by the Scoti, " Menavia insula luque ac Hiberuia a 
Bcotorum gentibus habitatur.^^ Orosius makes a similar state- 
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ment, — ** Britaimise spatio terrarum angnstior seel coaU oolitar. 

lline etiam Mevania insula pvoxima est et ipsa spatio non parva 
solo cominoda ieque a Scotorum geutibus habitatur." (Oaw- 
hrensis Eversus, vol, i, p. 159.) According to the Irish annalist, 
Tighemac, Cormac, the son of Cou Cead-Catha (of the hundred 
batUea) J in a.d. 254 expatriated a namber of Ms rebellious sab- 
jects, Ultonions, and compelled them to emigrate into Man. 
From thence he was called Gormao Ulfada. The learned editor 
of the IriBh version of Nennius adopts the opinion that the ex* 
pelled Ultouians wci o Irisli Picts or Crutheni. We have, how- 
ever, traces of an earlier occupation of Man, as is stated in the 
work above cited, — " But the Firbolgi seized upon Man and 
certain islands in like manner, Ara, Hi, and Rachra.* (Irish 
Arch. Soc. Pab.^ Dnbhn, 1848, p. 49.) The Firbolgs were the 
colonists who preceded the Tuaths de Danans and Milesians in 
the occupation of Ireland. 

Camden, TTsher, Lhvijd, and Pinkerton, aU acknowledge the 
Manx to be dosccndcd from the Hibernian Scoti. The lan- 
guages are admitted by philologists to be identical, with the 
exception of such variations as local causes^ and a strong Scan- 
dinavian element would produce. 

The topognphical nomenclature of Man is intensely Irish 
[f Celtie, Ed.] The Ber. Isaac Taylor, in his admirable workj 
Wordg and Places, upon this subject has the following passage: 
"The ethnology of the Isle of Man may be very completely illus- 
trated by means of local names. Thu niup of the island contains 
about four hundred names, of which about twenty per cent, are 
English, twenty-one per cent, are Norwegian, and fifty -nine per 
cent, are Celtic, These Celtic names are all of the most charac- 
teristic Erse type. It would appear that not a single colonist 
from Wales ever reached the ishmd^f which from the mountains 

* Arran, Islay, and Batblin. 

t The Ide of Maa was goTexned by prinoee from UTovth Wake tat 
the spaioe of four centuries. The first was Maolgwyn, who conquered the 
island a.d. 525, and the last, Anarawd ap Bodetio, who died a.d. 918. 
(J. B. O.) 
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of Caernanron is seen like a laint cloud upon the blue waters/' 

There are ninety-six names beginning with Balla ; and tho 
names of more than a dozen of the highest mountuins have the 
prefix Shew, answering to the Irish SUevh or Siiabh. The 
Isle of Man has the Curraghs, the Loughs, and the Aliens of 
Ireland fidthfully reproduced. It is curious that the UMnes 
which denote places of Christian worship are all Norwegimi. 
They are an indication of the late date at which heal^enism 
must have prevailed.'* 

It is a curious and suggestive fact that the fossil deer of 
Ireland is found iiu>v]iere out of that island except in Man.* On 
the 3rd of September, 1856, a commumcation was read before 
the Kilkenny Arch8Boloo^cal Society by Mr. Edward Benn of 
Liverpool, advocating the theory of the contemporary existence 
of man and the JSfegaeeros Hibemieus, or gigantic fossil deer of 
Ireland. He writes, — " I have also stated that they are known 
to Ireland only ; but to this there is a very remarkable excep- 
tion, as they have been discovered in the Islo of Marij at a 
place called Ballaugh. The circumstances attending their dis» 
covery there are quite similar to those in Lecale in Down, 
except that the number of skeletons, compared with heads, is 
relatively greater in the former than in the Iriah locality. The 
place where they are found in Man, which is in the north-west 
part of the island, just opposite Lecale, had formerly been a 
lake ; and in maps of even two Laudred and fifty years ago, 
large lakes are marked as being at tliis place where none now 

exist Another curious question is. How did so large an 

animal come to izkhabit so small a place as the Isle of Man ? 
Was it a separate creation ? This is out of the question. Was 
it brought there by human intervention ? This is nearly as 
improbable. Did it swim or travel on ice ? This also seems 

• This statement require*?? l ineetjon. Many examples have been found 
in England: in cavea, as in Kent's Hole; in peat bogs, iu Lancashire; at 
Hilgay, N(ttlbllc; at Walton in EBsex; and in an ojBter^bed at ^pptebargli. 
See Owen's H««<ory tf BrUUh Jottil Jtfammalf and Birds. The fixst perfeet 
specimen was found near Bnllauf^, Isle of Man. (Editor, J. G. C.) 
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an improbable conjecture. I think the circunistance is one of 
the proofs that thin island was once united to Ireland, and not 
to England or Scotland.* Besides the existence of the remains 
of the Irish elk, many other things unite to confirm this con- 
jecture. The inhabitants bear strong points of resemblance to 
the Irish ; the zoology is identical ; ihe absence of moles, toads, 
and all the serpent tribe, point it oat as almost a part of Ire- 
land ; and the circumstance of the Irish haro being found in it, 
tends to make the resemblance still closer." 

The epoch of the actual separation is, perhaps, not so very far 
distant as we might imagine* There is a current tradition both 
in Ireland and the Isle of Han, that in the wars of the giants one 
took up a handful of earth which he threw at another, but missed 
his aim. The place from which the handful of earth was lifM be* 
came Lough Neagh, and lliat at which it fell the Isle of Man.'' 

In the topographical poem of O'Hcerin reference is made to 
Man by way of comparison, — 

" Is the plain of Manainn fairer f" 

In a poem contained in the book of Leacan it is stated of 
Baedan McCairill, King of Ulster, — ''It was by him that , 
Manaiim was cleared of the Galls (foreigners), so that its 
sovereignty belonged to the Xntonians from thence forward/' 

Baedan died a.d. 580. [Camhrensis Evcrmis, Irish Celtic Soc, 
Dublin, 181-8^ vol. i, p. 165.) In the chapter of wonders con- 
tained in the Irish version of Nennius we have, — " The won- 
ders of Manann down. here. The first wonder is a strand 
without a sea j the second is a ford which is far from the sea, 
and which fills when the tide flows, and decreases when the 
tide ebbs ; the third is a stone which moves at night in Glenn 
Cindenn ; and though it should be cast into the eea, or into a 
cataract, it would be found on the margin of the same valley." 
In the enumeration of the various tributes payable by the 

* There is just as distinot proof that it was united to EngUud and Soot- 

laiul. Sec ML'tuoir by ihe Kcv. J. G. CuiuuiiDg, " On tho Areaof the Irish 
Sea", VoL i« Mdinbro* N«w PhUowpkieal Journal, (Editor*) 
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inferior kings and chieftains to the King of Tara, as set forth 
in the Book of Bights, we hare indnded ''the fruits of Manann^ 
a fine present." {Boole of BighU, Celtic Soc., Dnb., 1847, p. 9.) 
Mananan Mac Lir^ the supposed coloniser and first mler of 

Man, or Manan, and from which he derives his name, was 
identical with the merchant or navigator Orbsen, so celebrated 
in Irish bardic history, and from whom Lough Orbsen (now 
Corrib in Gal way) , was named. He is thus introduced to our 
notice bj the learned author of the Ogygia, — " The merchant 
Orbsen was lemarkable for canying on a commercial inter- 
course between Ireland and Britain. He was commonly called 
Mananan Mac Lir, — ^that is, Mananan on account of his in- 
tcrcoiirse wilh the Isle of Mau ; and Mac Lir; i.e., sprung from 
the sea, because he was an expert diver; besides, he under- 
stood the dangerous parts of harbours; and, from his pre- 
science of the change of weather, always avoided tempests." 
{Ogygia, Dublin edit., 1793, p. 26.) The genealogy of Man- 
anan is g^ven in Keating. " Mananan^ the son of Alladh^ the 
son of Elathan, son of Dalboeth^ son of Neidh^ an immediate 
^ descendent of Nemedius, the progenitor of the Tuatha de 
Danans in Ireland ; that weird and mystic colony who never, 
through the lapse of ages, have relinquished their dominion 
over the superstitions of the peasantry of Ireland ; but who 
are still believed to rule the spirit or fairy land of Erin ; to 
reign paramount in the lis, the cave, the mine; to occupy 
genii palaces in the deepest recesses of mountains, and under 
the deep waters of our lakes.'' Keating farther states, the 
proper name of Orbsen was Mananan | that from him the lake 
was called, because when his grave was digging the lake 
broke forth. ITiis myth respecting the breaking forth of lakes 
is quite common in Ireland. There is scarcely a sheet of water 
in the country that has not a tale relating the cause, or incident 
connected with its breaking forth. The formation of almost 
all the larger lakes is mentioned in the Aimala, 

In the time of O'Flahcrty, the learned author of the Ogygia, 
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Longfli Corrib was tben called Longli Orbsen. This was in the 

middle of the seventeenth century. In Ins work on West 
Connanght he thus refers to it, as well as to the field of 
Magh Ulliu (now MoycuUm), where Maiianau, or Orbsen, was 
slain. ''Gnobeg contains the parishes of MoycuUin andRahua. 
Tlie three first parishes lie in length from Lough Orbsen to 
the Bay of Galway, and Bahnn from the River of Galway to 
the same bay. The castle and manor of Hoycallinj whence 
the barony and parish are named, hath Lough Lonon on the 
west; Tolokiiui, lwo castles next udjacontj on the north; and 
Lough Orl)sen on the east. . . . Hero Uillinn, grandchild of 
Nuadh (silver-band), King of Ireland twelve hundred years 
before Christ^s birth, overthrew in battle, and had the killing 
of^ Orbsen Mao Alloid^ commonly called Mananon (the Mankish 
man], Mac Lir (son of the sea)^ for his skill in seafaring. From 
UiUinn^ MoycoUin is named^ — ^to wit, Magh-Ullin, the field of . 
Ullin ; and from Orbsen, Lough Orbsen, or the lak^ of Orb- 
sen. Six miles from a great stone in that field (erected, per-, 
haps, in memory of the same battle) is the town of Galway.'* 
{West Connaught, by the Irish Arch. Soc, Duhlin, 1846, p. 
54.) The cormption of the name Orbsen to Corrib is easy 
and evident, — Orbsen, Oreb, Orib, Corrib. Cormac MacCnl- 
lenain, king and bishop of Cashel a.d. 901, in his Glossary, 
thns notices this personage: ''Manannan Mac Lir, a famous 
merchant who dwelt in the Tsle of Man. He was the greatest 
navigator of this western part of the world, and used to 
presage good or bad weather from his observations of the 
heavens, and from the changes of the moon; wherefore the 
Scots, i,e., the Irish and Britons, gave him the title of * god of 
the sea'. They also called him Mac Lir, that is, the son of the sea, 
and from him the lale of Man had its name.'' (Ibid., p. 21 .) 

The name of this personage is seldom mentioned in the 
traditionary tales and folk-lore of Ireland without Druidic and 
fairy associations. He is generally esteemed a good genius, 
powerful in magic spells and enchantments, usually exorcised 
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for beneTolent purpoeoB. He is BometimeB represeiitod as 
coming from Armenia^ and as having retamed thither after the 
introdoction of Christiaxiity. In some instanoes he is described 

as a Oanaanite. Irish myths invariably point to the east, and 
more particularly single out those parts which were ori<yinally 
tho seat of primmval man. Tho countries bordering oil the 
Caspian^ Iran, Turan, Armenia, are localities from whence 
Irish romantic tradition brings her heroes and hero-gods, and 
to which she often sends them in search of adventures. Each 
division of Ireland had its fairy king. Mananan is stated to 
have ruled over the Ulster genii, Orop over those of Gonnaught, 
Don Firrinn over those of Munster. The palace of Mananan. 
was fabled to have been on the brink of a lake near Enniskeen, 
county of Monaghan. 

In a curious historical tract entitled The Fate of the Soui^ of 
. Tuirinn, which describes the slavery imposed upon Nuadh of 
the Silver Hand and the Tuath de Danans by the Fomorians, 
pr African pirates, as they are designated in Irish mythic 
history, and supposed by many learned antiquaries to indicate 
a colony of Carthaginian traders or adventurers who, at sodio 
period unascertained, frequented the coasts of Ireland for 
trade, and to whom are attributed tho introduction of those 
curious leaf-shaped bronze swords so frequently found in Ire- 
land as well as in the sister country^ and which have also been 
found in great numbers on the field of Gannss in Italy, the 
relics of that terrible battle fought between Hannibal and 
^milins. This tract contains the following passage in refer- 
ence to Mananan, of which I give a traiislation from the fourth 
volume of the Ossianic Soc. Pub., edited by Mr. Nicholas 
O* Kearney, — " The king was thus situated : the race of the 
Fomorians imposed a heavy tribute upon the Tuath de Danans 
in his reign, a tax was levied upon the growing crops, and an 
unga (ingot) of gold was exacted upon the nose of every one 
of the Tuath de Danans each year, from Uisneach to Tara 
eastward. This tax was to be paid every year, and whosoever 
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was unable to pay it, his nose was severed from his face. On 
a certain day Nuadh held a meeting on the Hill of Balar, which 
is now called Uisneach of Moath. They had not been long 
assembled there when they discovered a well-appointed host of 
people approaohmg them along the plain from the eastj and a 
young man, whose comitenaDce shone like the rising son^ 
marched at the head of this dense crowd of men. It was im- 
possible to look him in the face, he was so lovely ; and he was 
no other than Luwy the Loiig'-Handed, the sword-exerciser, 
together with the faiiy (enchanted) cavalcade, consist ing of the 
sous of Mananan, his foster-brothers, from Caanan. They hod 
remained but a short time there when they saw an Qgly, ill* 
shaped party of people^ namely, nine times nine men, who 
were the stewards of the Fomorions coming to receive the 
rents and taxes of the people of Ireland. And with these 
words Luwy arose, and having unsheathed the sword of MaU' 
anan, attacked them ; and having cnt and mangled eight times 
nine of their number, suffered the remaining nine to put them- 
selves under tlie protection of the king of Ireland. * I would 
kill yon/ said Lnwy, 'were it not that I prefer yon should carry 
the tidings to the foreigners rather than send my own messen- 
gers, lest they might be dishononred.^" 

The Irish mythology, as well as that of the Greeks, is full 
of reference to weapons endued with supernatural powers: thus 
the sword of Mananan is frequently introduced in the legendary 
tales of the ancient Irish. In the volume for 1852 of the Travis, 
of flip Kil. Arch. Sor.,, p, 32, we have an interesting chapter 
on folk-lore by Mr. Nicholas O'Keamey, in which he relates a 
mythic tale of Goncovar Mac Nessa, king of Ulster, and of 
how he became possessed of the magic sword, spear, and shield 
of Gttillean, or Ghiillean, a weird smith, or the Ynlcan of the 
the Isle of Man. The passage is as follows : "Cuillean, or Guil- 
lean, himself was a very famous being that once resided in 
Isle of Man, and of so long-lived or mythic a nature as to 
be found living in all ages of pagan history ; at all events 
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he is represented to have lived at the time when Conoovar 
Mac Nessa, afterwards king of Ulster, was a yotmg man, who 
possessed little prospect of aggrandisements, except what he 
might win hy his sword. Ooncovar being of an ambitions and 
enterprising natnre, consulted the oracle of Cloghor, and was 
informed that he sliould proceed to the Isle of Man, and get 
Cuillean, a noted crarJ, or worker in iron, to make a sword, 
spear, and shield for him ; and that the biindha (supernatural 
power possessed bj tlieni) would be instrumental in gaining 
him the sovereignty of Ulster. Goncovar accordingly repaired 
to the Isle of Man, and prevailed on Cnillean to commence the 
work; but while awaiting its completion, he sauntered one 
morning along the shore, and in course of his walk met with a 
mermaid fast asleep on the beach. Concovar bound the syreu, 
but she having awoke, and perceiving she was bound, besought 
him to liberate her; and to induce him to yield to her petition, 
she informed him that she was Teeval, the princess of the 
ocean; and promised, in case he caused Cnillean to form her 
representation on the shield, surrounded with^this inscription, 
' Teeval, princess of the ocean,' it would possess such eztra- 
ordinMiy powers that whenever he was about engaging Lis 
enemy in battle, and looked upon her figure on the shield, 
read the legend, and invoked her name, his enemies would 
diminish in strength, while he and his people would acquire a 
proportionate increase in theirs. Conoovar had the shield 
made according to the advice of Teeval, and on his return to 
Ireland such eztraordinaiy success attended his arms that he 
won the kingdom of Ulster. The king was not ungrateful, for 
he invited Cnillean to settle in Ulster, and bestowed on Liui 
the tract of land along the eastern coast, extending from Glen 
Kighe, or the V^ale ot Newry on the Keath, to Glas Neasa on 
the river of Annagasson, near Dun-eany on the south, which 
were the bounds of the andent Cooley." This same personage 
flourishes in several other mythic tales. He is represented in 
the legend of the ^'Cattle Kaid of Cooley^' as inviting Concovar 
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Mac Nessa to visit him at his residencoj reqaesting the king 
not to bnng with him his usaal large retiimOj ezoepting a few 
warriors, because he had no lands or patrimony to support 
them, relying solely on the prodnce of his hammer, anvil, and 

vice. 

Mr. O'Kearney furtlier states : — " This same Cuillean, or 
Guiliean, as he is usually styled in popular tradition, resided 
in a cave on Slieve Gullian, and is still remembered with hor- 
ror in the traditions of the peasantry ; which traditions mnst 
have been derived from the notions conoeming Guiliean, or 
the form of religion with which he had been connected, incul- 
cated by the first preachers of Christianity. There is in Irish 
a phrase, 'giolla Guillen/ i.e., the servant of Guiliean, synony- 
mous ^vit]l "^aii imp of the Devil,' which strongly warmnts this 
inference/^ lu this there are many points which identify 
Cuillean with Mananan Mac Lir; first, his intimate connection 
with the Isle of Man ; secondly, his being a forger of snper- 
natnral weapons ; thirdly, his location in Ulster, where Man- 
anan is said to have reigned over the provincial fairy kingdom; 
and in the immediate locality where Mananan is stated to have 
had his faiiy palace. Cuillean, too, fell into disrepnte among 
the Christians, as did Mananan. 

In that exceedingly curious and mythological tale, the pur- 
suit of Diarmid and Grainno, the particulars of which bear 
such a starthng resemblance to many of the Grecian myths, 
we have the enchanted weapons of Mananan also introduced. 
When Biarmid, who answers to the Adonis of the Eastern 
fable, prepares for the hunt of the wild boar of Ben Gnlban, 
Grainne entreats him to arm himself with the moralltach 
(sword) of Mananan; but he refuses to do so, and takes with 
him another weapon: the result is disastrous, and liis death 
ensues. The passage in worth transcribing: — ''The day came 
then witli its full light, and he said, 'I will go to seek the 
hound whose voice I have heard since it is day/ * Well, then,' 
said Grainne, 'take with thee the moralltach; that is, the sword 
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of MaaAnan^ and tlie Gta-dearg (the red spoar).' <1 will not/ 
said Diarmid ; ' but I will take the Beag-alltacb (the small 

fierce one), and the Ga-bnie (yellow javelin) with me iu my 
baud, and ^rac-an-Chuill* by a chain in mv other hand.*" . . . 
The wild boar thea came up the face of the mountain with the 
Fenians after him. Diarmid slipped Mac-an-Chuill fi*om his 
leaah against him^ and that profited him nothing; for he did 
not wait the wOd boar^ bat fled before him. Diarmid said, 
''Woe to him that doeth not the connsel of a good wife ; for 
Grainne bade me at early mom to-day to take with me the 
moralltach and the ga-dearg." Then Diarmid put his small, 
white-coloured, ruddy-nailed finger into the silken string of 
the ga-buidhe, and made a careful cast at the boar ; so that he 
Bmote him in the fair middle of his face^ and of his forehead. 
Nevertheless, he cat not a single bristle apon him, nor did he 
giye him woand or scratch. Diarmid's coarage was lessened 
at that; and thereupon he drew the beag-alltach from the 
sheath in which it was kept, and struck a heavy stroke there- 
with upon the wild boards back stoutly, and full bravely. Yet he 
cut not a single bristle upon liim^ but made two pieces of his 
sword. Then the wild boar made a furious spring upon Diar- 
mid, so that he tripped him and made him fall headlong. . . . 
And when he was fallen to the earth, the boar made an eager, 
exceeding mighty spring upon him, and ripped ont his bowels 
and his entrails, so that they fell abont his legs. Howbeit, as 
he (the boar) was leaving the Tnlach (Hill), Diarmid made a 
triumphant cast of the hilt of the sword that remained in his 
hand, so that he dashed out bis brains and left him dead with- 
out life. Therefore, Kath-na-h-Amrannf is the name of the 
place that is on the top of the mountain, from that time to 
this.'' The classical scholar will not here fail to observe the 
strong resemblance between the death of Adonis and that of 
Diarmid. Yenos, as we are informed, was enamoured of 

• " Mac-an-Cliuill" (the son of the hazel), a favourite hoimil oi Diarmid's. 
t That is, " The rath of the tword hilt" 
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AdoniSj and used to meet him on Monnt Libanns. MarSj envy- 
ing his rival, assumed the shape of a wild boar» attacked him 
while hunting, gored him with his tusks in the groin, and 
killed him. In the Celtic myth, Grainne, the betrothed of 
Fion Mac Cumhal, becomes enamoured of Diarmid and elopes 
with him ; he is pursued from place to place by his vengoful 
rival, and at last arrives in the neigbbourliood of the mouatwn 
Ben GulbaUj where he take up his abode ; he g^oes forth upon 
a moming to hunt, when he meets the wild boar (who, as in 
the classical legend, is a human being turned into a boor} by 
whom he is slain, as above described. lion, his rival, comes 
on lAie scene while Diarmid is in the agonies of death, who 
conjures liini. (by their former friendship, and by many acts of 
assistance and kiudnoss shewn to Fion) to bring him a draught 
of water from a certain magic fountain close by, which could 
arrest death , nnd restore Diarmid to his former strength and 
vigour. This Fion refuses, and his rival breathes his last. I 
shall be excused from digressing so much from the main sub- 
ject of my paper, but the myth is so full of dramatic interest 
and of classical allusions, that T would recommend the perusal 
of this very ancient tale to the student of native mythology. It 
forms the third volume of the Offsiaim 8vc. i'ub., Dublin, 1857, 
In an ancient MS., entitled " An T-Octar Gael ; or, the 
Adventures of Seven Irish Champions in the East", Mananan 
is represented as instructing ike Celtic hero, Cu-chullin, in the 
use of the ga-bolg or sting, which he extracted from a serpent 
that infested Looh-na-Nia, near the fort of MfrnmiiMri in Ar- 
menia ; this myth would appear to have some bearing on the 
use of poisoned weapons among the ancient Irish. In a 
veiy curious and ancient tract, entitled "The Dialogue of * 
the Sages," and which is found in The Book of Lismore (a 
vellum MS. compiled in the fourteenth century from more 
ancient sources), we have several passages referring to the use 
of such deadly arms, from which I extract the following: — 
''And valiant Gaol-na-Neavan, with a Incky poiamed spear 
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that Finn had, and tliis was the venom that was on it, for it 
never made an erring cast from the hand, and it never wounded 
a person when thrown, from the hand that would not be dead 
before the end of a moment.'' MS. translation by Mr. Joseph 
Long, of Cork. 

It is the general opinion of Irish antiquaries that Mananan 
Mac Lir was a real personage famons for his exploits as a sea- 
rover and coloniser^ that he ultimately became deified as the 
Irish Neptune, or God of the Sea. It is true, we have him 
represented under different names, as Orbsen, Mananan, and 
Cuillean; that different attributes and occupations are ascribed 
to him. He is sometimes a warrior, a trader, a navigator, a 
forger of magic weapons, a potent magician or Droid, so was 
also the Grecian deity; he assisted his brother Jupiter in his 
militaiy expeditions; he helped Laomedon to build the wslls of 
Troy ; he was a famous ship-builder, and was the inventor of 
chariot-raceSj and had a great variety of names, as Consus, 
Enosichthon, Hippius, Soter, etc. Mananan is represented as 
enveloping the isle of Man in mists to protect it fi om invaders; 
—a stratagem, said to have been resorted to by the Tuath-de- 
Danans, when the Milesians invaded Ireland. The expelUng 
of serpents and demons from Ireland is now understood to 
signify the OTcrthrow of serpent-worship and other forms of 
"Paganism which prevailed in that country when Christianity 
was jntroduccd. In the historical romance of the Chiliheu 
of Lir," we have also a reference to the overthrow of the wor- 
ship of the Irish sea god. In the myth, the children of Lir 
are represented as having been transformed into swans 
devoted to the service of the sea god) by their step-mother, a 
potent Druidess, and that they remained in this state until the 
introduction of the faith, when they were restored to their 
natural forms. The following translation of a passage from 
this legend will be found in the first volume of the Ossianic 
Soc. Pub., p. 101, n. : — "The children of Lir remained in that 
condition a long time, until the time of the faith of Christ, and 
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until Patrick^ son of Arpluinnj came into Ireland^ and nntil 

Mocomog* came to Inis G-lnair of Brendan. And the night 
that Mocomog came to the said iylaiulj the children of Lir 
heard the sound of the matin bell near them. They trembled 
violently, and started through excessive dread upon neariug 
it. 'What, my dear brothers^ has troubled you?' inquired 
Fionguala. ' We know not/ replied they^ ' canst thon infonn 
OS what that nnnsnal detestable sonnd which we heard is?' 'It 
is the sound of the bell of Mochomog/ replied Fiong^nala; 
'and it is that which will liberate yon from suffering, and save 
you from advx-rsity with God's will/^' 

Angus Oge, or the immortal, was another name for Munauan. 
Tradition states that ho remained in Ireland until the time of 
St, Colomba, that he endeavoured to be reconciled to the 
church ; but, failing in his efforts, he retired to his original 
country, Armenia. This myth evidently points to a struggle 
between Paganism and Christianity, which eventuated in the 
triumph of the latter. 

In vol. 3 of the Osstanic Soc. Puh. will be found a curious 
romance of the adventures of Cormac Art in the fairy palace 
of Mananan ; the tale is full of alli'goiy, and represents the 
latter as a wise and benevolent being inculcating lessons of 
wisdom^ and bestowing valuable gifts of a supernatural charac* 
ter on mortals. 

This tract is so illustrative d the subject in hand^ that I 
subjoin ibe English translation in full : — 

''How CoRirAC Mac Airt got His Branch.*' 

" Of a time that Cormac, the son of Art, the son of Con of 
the hundred battles, that is, the arch-king of Enn, was in 
Liathdrnim^ he saw a youth upon the* green before his dun, 

* There were three saints named Mocomog, all disciples of St. Carthogii 

of Lismore, who flourisliod in the seventh centurj'. Tlic jHjrsonago men- 
tioned above was proi *liljr the oelebiated St. Mocouiog'j or Pulchoi'iijSf of 
Liathmore, wlio died a.d. 655. 
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lumng in Ins hand, a glittering fuxj branoih, ^th nine apples 
of red gold upon it. And this was the manner of tliat branch 
that, when any one shook it, wounded men, and women with 
child, would be lulled to sleep by the sound of the very sweet 
faiiy music which those apples uttered ; and another property 
that branch had, that is to say^ that no one upon earth would 
bear in mind any want, woe^ or weariness of soul when that 
branch was shaken for him^ and whaterer evil might have be- 
fallen any onOj he wonld not remember it at the shaking of 
the branch. Connac said to the yonth, 'Is that branch thine 
own/ ' It is indeed mine,* said the yonth.' ' Wouldst thon 
sell it,' asked Corraac. ' I would sell it,' quoth the youth ; 
'for 1 never had any thing" that I would not sell,' ' What dost 
thou require for it,' said Uormac. 'The award of mine own 
mouth,' said the yonth. * That thou slialt receive from me/ 
said Cormac, 'and say on thy award,' 'Thy wife^ thy son^ and 
thy daughter/ answered the yonth ; * that is to say^ Eithne^ 
Gairbre^ and Ailbhe.' * Thon shalt get them aD/ said Cormac. 
After that the yonth gives up the branch, and Cormac takes 
it to his own house to Ailbhe, to Eithne, and to Cairbro. 
'That is a fair tieasare thou hast/ said Ailbhe. 'No wonder,' 
answered Cormac ; * for I gave a good price for it.' ' What 
didst thou give for it, or in exchange for it,' asked Ailbhe. 
' Oairbre^ Eithne^ and thyself^ O Ailbhe/ ' That is a pityj' 
qaoth Eithne ' (yet it is not trae) : for we think that there is 
not npon the face of the earth that treasure for whioih thou 
woaldst give ns/ 'I pledge my word,' said Cormac, 'that I 
have given you for this treasure.' Sorrow and heaviness of 
heart filled them when they knew that to be true, and Eithne 
said, ' it is too hard a bargain (to give) us three, for any 
branch in the world.' Whan Cormac saw that grief and heavi* 
ness of heart came upon them^ he shakes the biandi amongst 
them; and when they heard tiie soft^ sweet mnsic of the 
branch, they thought no longer npon any or care that had 
ever befallen them, and they went forth to meet the youth. 
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'Here/ said Gormac; 'thou haat the price thou didst ask for 
this branch.' ' Well hast thou fulfilled thy promise/ said the 
youth, ' and receive (wishes for) victory, and a blessing for 

the sake of tliy truth.' And ho left Cormac wishes for life, 
and healthy and he and his company wont their ways. Cormac 
came to his house^ and when that news was heard throughout 
Eriiij loud cries of weeping, and of monmin^, were made in 
every quarter of it^ aud in Liathdruim above all. When Cor* 
mac heard the loud cries in Leamhairj he shook the branch 
among ihem^ so that there was no longer any grief or heavi- 
ness of heart upon any one. 

"Ho continued thus for the space of that year, nntil Cormac 
said, 'It is a year to-day since my wife, my son, and ray 
daughter were taken from me^ and X will follow them by the 
same path as they took.' 

" Then Ooimao went foriih to look for the way by which he 
had seen the youth depart^ and a dark magical mist rose be- 
fore him, and he chanced to come upon a wonderful marvellons 
plain. That plain was thus : there was there a wondrous very 
great host of horsemen, and the work at which they were waa, 
the covering-in of a house with the feathers of foreign birds ; 
and when they had put covering upon one half of the house, 
they used to go off to seek birds' feathers for the others; and, 
as for that half of the house upon which they had put covering, 
they nsed not to find a single feather on it when they returned. 

"After that Cormac had been a long time grazing at them 
in tiiis plight, he thus spoke, 'I will no longer gaze at youj for 
I perceive that you will be toiling at that from the beginning 
to the end of the world. 

Cormac goes his way, and he was wandering over the 
plain until he saw a strange, foreign-looking youth walking 
the plain, and his employment was this : he used to drag a 
large tree oat of the ground, and to break it between the 
bottom and the topi and he used to make a large fire of it, and 
to go himself to seek another tree, and when he came l>aok 
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again he would not find before him a scrap of the firat tree that 
was not bnmed^ and nsed np. Cormao was for a great space 

gazing upon him in that plight, and at last he said, 'I indeed 
will go away from thee henceforth ; for were I for over gazing 
upon thee, thon wonldst be so nt the end of all.' 

" Cormac after that begins to walk the plain, until he saw 
three immense wells on the border of the plain, and those wells 
were thns : tliey had three heads in them (ue,, one in each). 
Cormac drew near to the well next to him^ and the head that 
was in that well was thus: a stream was flowing into its mouth, 
and two streams were flowing from or out of it. Cormac pro- 
coeds to the second well ; and the head that was m that well 
was thus : a stream was flowing into it, and another stream 
flowing out of it. He proceeds to the third well, and the 
head that was in that one was thns : three streams were flow- 
ing into its mouth, and one stream only flowing out of it. 
Great mairel seized Cormac hereupon, and he saidj 'I will be 
no longer gazing npon yon ; for I shonld never find any man 
to tell me yonr histories, and I think that I should find good 
sense in your meanings if I understood them.^ And the time 
of the dav was thon noon. The Kinsf of Erin o-ees his wavs, 
and he had not been long walking when ho saw a very great 
field before him and a house in the middle of the field. And 
Cormac drew near the house and entered into it, aqd the £ing 
of Erin greeted (those that were within). A very toll couple 
with clothes of many colours that were within, answered him, 
and they bade him stay; ^whoever thou art, 0 youth; for it 
is now no time for thee to be travelling on foot.' Cormac, ihe 
Bon of Art, sits down hereupon, and he was right glad to get 
hospitality for that night. 

'Eise, 0 man of the house,' said the woman ; ' there is a 
fair and comely wanderer by ns, and how knowest thon bat 
that he is some honourable noble of the men of the world, and 
if thou hast one kind of food or meat better than another, let 
it be brought to me.' 
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" Tlie youth upon this arose, and he came back to them in 
this fashion; that is, with a huge wild boar upon his back, 
and a log in his hand, and he cast down the log and the swine 
upon the floor, and said, * There ye have meat, and cook it for 
yourselves.' ' How should I do that/ asked Connac. * I will 
teadi you that/ said the youth ; ' tliat is to say, to split this 
great log whidi I have> and to make four pieces of it^ and to pat 
down a quarter of the boar and a quarter of a log under it, and 
to tell a true story, and the quarter of the boar will be cooked/ 
' Tell the first story thyself,' said Cormac ; ' for the two should 
fairly tell the story for the one.' * Thou speakest rightly,' 
quoth the youth, ' and methiuks that thou hast the eloquence of 
a princoi and I will teU thee a story to begin with. That 
swine that I brought/ he went on^ 'I have but seven pigs of 
them^ and I could feed the world with them ; for the pig that 
is kiUed of them, you have but to put its bones into the sty 
again, and it will be found alive upon the morrow.' That 
story was true, and the quarter of the pig was cooked. 

*' ' TeU thou a story now, O woman of the house !' said the 
youth. ' I will/ quoth she, 'and do thou put down a quarter 
of the wild boar, and a quarter of the log under it,' so it 
was done. 'I have seven white cows/ said she, 'and they 
fill the seven keives with milk eveiy day, and I give my word 
that they would give as much milk as would satisfy them 
to the men of the whole world were they upon the plain dinnk- 
ing it.' The story was true, and the quarter of the pig was 
therefore cooked. ' If your stories be true,' said Gormac, 
' thou indeed art Mananan, and she is your wife, for no one 
upon the face of the earth possesses those treasures but only 
Hananan, for it was to Tir Tairmgire he went to seek that 
woman, and he got those seven cows with her, and he 
coughed upon them until he learned (the wonderful powers 
of) their milking, that is to say, that they would fill seven 
keives at one time.' ' Full wisely hast thou told us that, 
O youth,' said the man of the house, ' and tell a story 
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for thy own quarter now/ ' I will/ said Cormac, ' and do thou 
lay a quarter of the log under the cauldron until I tell thee a 
true stoiy.' So it was done^ and Cormao said^ ' I indeed am 
upon a searoh^ for it is a year this day that my wife, my son, 
and my danghters were borne away from me*' ' Who took 
them from thee V asked the man of the house. 'A youth that 
came to me/ said Cormac^ * having in his hand a fairy branchy 
and I conceived a great wish for it, so that 1 granted him the 
award of his own mouth for it, and he exacted from me my 
word to fulfil that ; now the award that he pronounced against 
me was, my wife, my son, and my daughter, to wit, Eithne, 
OairbrOj and Ailbhe.' 'If what thou sayest be true^' said 
the man of the houses ' thou indeed art Gormac, son of Art, 
son of Conn of the Hundred Battles/ ' Truly I am/ quoth 
Cormac, ' and it is in search of those I am now/ That story 
was true, and the quarter of the pig was cooked. ' Eat thy 
meal now/ said the young man. 'I never ate food,' said Cor- 
mac, * having only two people in my company.* 'Wouldst 
thou eat it with three others, O Cormac,' asked the young 
man. ' If they were dear to me I would/ said Cormao* The 
man of the house arose and opened the nearest door of the 
dwelling, and (went and) brought in the three whom Cormac 
sought, and then the courage and exultation of Cormao rose. 

" A fter that Alauaiiau came to him in his proper form, and said 
thus : ' 1 it was who took those three away from thee^ and I it was 
who gave thee that branch, and it was in order to bring thee to 
this house that I took them from thee, and there is your meat 
now and eat food/ said Mananan. ' I would do so/ said Cormac, 
' if I could learn the wonders that I have seen to-day/ * Thou 
shalt learn them,' said Mananan. 'And I it was that caused 
thee to go towards them ihat thou mightest see them. The 
host of horsemen that appeared to thoe covering in the house 
with birds^ feathers, which, according as they had covered half 
of the house, used to disappear from it, and they seeking birds' 
feathers for the rest of it — that is a comparison which is ap- 
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plied to poets and to people that seek a fortune, for when they 
go outj all that they leave behind them in their houses is spent, 
and so they go on for ever. The young man whom thon saweat 

kindling the fire, and who used to break the tree between to]) 
and bottom, and who used to find it consumed whilst he was 
away seeking for another tree ; what are represented by that, 
are those who distribute food whilst every one else is being 
served, they themselves getting it ready, and every one else 
being enjoying the profit thereof. The wells which thou 
sawest in which were the heads, that is a comparison which is 
applied to the three that are in the world. These are they, 
that is to say :— • 

" That liead which has one stream flowing into it, and on«' 
stream flowing out of it, is the man who gives the goods of 
the world as he gets them. 

''That head which then sawest with one stream flowing into 
it, and two streams flowing ont of it, the meaning of that is 
the man who gives more than he gets of the goods of the world. 

" The head which thon sawest with three streams flowing into 
its mouth, and one stream flowing out of it, that is the uiaii 
who gets much and gives little, and he is the worst of the 
three. And now eat thy meal, O Cormac, said Mananan. 

" After that Cormac, Cairbre, Ailbhe, and Eithne sat down, 
and a table-cloth was spread before them. ' That is a fall 
precious thing before thee, O Cormac,' said Mananan, 'for 
there is no food, however delicate, that shall be demanded 
of it, bat it shall be had without doubt.' 'That is well,' 
quoth Cormac. After that, Mananan thrust his huud into 
his girdle and brought out a goblet and set it npon Lis 
palm. ' It is one of the virtues of this cup,' said Mauauau, 
' that when a false story is told before it, it makes four pieces 
of it, and when a true stoiy is related before it, it will be 
whole again.' ' Let that be proved,' said Cormac, 'It shall 
be done/ said Mananan. * This woman that I took from thee 
she has had another husband since I brought her with me.^ 
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Then there were four pieces made of the goblet. • ' That is a 
falsehood,* said the wife of Mananaii. ' I say that they have 
not seen woman or man since they left thee, but their three 
selves.' That story was true, and the goblet was joined to- 
gether agfun. ' Those are very precions things that thou hast^ 
O Mananan/ said Gormao. * They would be good for thee to 
have/ said Mananan. * Therefore they shall all three be tihine, 
to wit) the goblet, the branch, and the table-cloth, in consider- 
at ion of thy walk, and of thy journey this day 5 and eat thy 
meal now, for were there a host and a multitude hv tlieo thou 
shouldst find no scarcity in this place. And T ^eet you kindly 
as many as you are, for it was 1 that worked magic upon you, 
so that ye might be with me to night in friendship/ 

'* He eats his meal after that, and that meal was good, for 
they thought not of any meat, but they got it upon the table- 
cloth, nor of any drink, but they got it in tbe cup, and they 
returned great thanks for that to Mananan. Howbeit, when 
rhey had eaten their meal, that is to say, Cormac, Bithne, 
Ailbhe, and Cairhre, a couch was })rcpared for them, and they 
went to slumber and sweet sleep, and where they rose upon the 
morrow was in the pleasant Liathdniim, with their table-doth, 
their cup, and their branch. Thus far then the wandering of 
Cormac, and how be got his branch." {PuhUeaUdnit of ike 
Oseiame 8oe,, v. iii.) 

Many other notices of Mananan Mac Lir will be found scat- 
tered through the pages of Irish legendary lore. 

K.B<— It is stated in tiie above Memoir that tbe Ule of Man derived its 
name from ** Maaanaa Mac Lir". It appears, however, to be more correct 

to say that he got his name from the island with which he was bo intimately 
connected. For wo must remember that there was an other Mona or M&Uj 
with which he had no oonncction wbatover, viz.^ Anglesea. 
• ' It has been obserred in tbe first volume of the Manx Booiety, page 140, 
tbat the two Konas most probably derived their name from tibeoz ze|rated 
holy character* BM the "Sedes Drtiidanim", tbe ahode of the Holy Wite Men, 
and tbat the name has the same connection with the Sjinscrit root, Miin, in 
reference to relip^ious knowledge, as our word Monk ; so also Moonshee and 
the names of ancient lawgiv^rsi as Manu, sou ot Brahma, Menu, Miuos, and 
Menes. (£ditor, J. O. C.) 
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